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THE PANAMA RAILROAD. 

NORTH AMERICANS AT PANAMA. BY M. CHE- 
VALIER. THE RESULT OF A MISSION OF 
{HE FRENCH GOVERNMENT TO CENTRAL 
AMERICA, TO EXAMINE INTO THE STATE 
OF THE UNDERTAKING FOR ESTABLISHING 
THE JUNCTION OF THE TWO OCEANS, PUB- 
LISHED IN THE REVUE DES DEUX MONDES. 





Various companies at different times have 
applied to the government of New Grenada 
for the privilege of establishing a means of 
communication between Panama and Chagres, 
or some point near the latter place. The first 
company was the French-Grenadian, known 
under the name of the Salomon Compa- 
ny, Which proposed to construct a canal, and 
which obtained for this purpose a t from 
the government of New Gre This 
company instituted a survey of the locality 
through which the proposed canal was to 
pass; and it was on this occasion that M. 
Garella was commissioned by the French 
government, in 1843, to report upon the prac- 
ticability of aship canal. The result of M. 
Garella’s labors, published in 1845, did not 
aceord with that announced by the Salomon 
Company. M. Garella proved that the diffi- 
culty of execution would be much greater 
than the company had supposed; the com- 
pany finally oned the scheme. Accord- 
ing to M. Garella, the cost of a ship canal 
would not be less than twenty-five millions 
of dollars. 

In the course of the month of May, 1847, 
a Euro company, organized at Paris, ob- 
tained from the government of New Grenada 
the exclusive privilege, not only for a canal 
but a railroad. The contract was ratified by 
the legislature on the 8th June following, 
but these preliminaries were followed by no 
practical result. ‘The company were to have 
deposited $120,000, within the year, as se- 
curity, which they failed to do, and the privi- 
lege was withdrawn. 

This was in the middle of the year 1848. 
Some merchants of New York succeeded, in 
December 1848, in concluding a treaty with 
the New Grenadian Chargé d’ Affaires to the 
United States, which conferred upon them 
the same Lava 2 granted to the French 
company, with this important difference, the 
reduction of the duration of the privilege 
from ninety-nine years to forty-nine. ‘* 
1850, after the new grantees had organized 
4 company at New York, some modifications 
Were introduced in the grant. The principal 
of these were as follows:—Six years are to 
be allowed to the company for the construc- 
tion of a raileoad; this delay may be pro- 
longed, if n , to eight years. In fault 
of the fulfilment of this condition, the eom- 
pany would incur the loss of its privil 
and the money deposited as a security. 
Grenadian government engaged itself not to 
undertake or authorise, during the duration 
of the grant, any other mode of communica- 
tion, without the permission of the grantees. 
The route to be left to the choice of the 
company, with the condition, however, that 
the railroad shall terminate on the Pacific 
side at Panama. All the land belonging to 
the Spr sig traversed by the railroad, 
ara given gratuitously to the company ; 
pa private property to be paid for. Apart 
a the land necessary for the construction 
of the road, the state bestows upon the com- 


pany, in fee simple, 160,000 acres of land in 
various provinces of the republic. The go- 
vernment also grants to the company all the 
unoceupied land on Navy Bay and on the 
island of Manzanilla, situated at the north- 
east of the bay. The company may estab- 
lish the tariff of charges according to their 
own judgment; they are to pay over, how- 
ever, to the state each year 3 per cent. of the 
net revenue of the enterprise, and to trans- 
port gratuitously the government dispatches 
and troops. The company also enjoy a mo- 
nopoly of the navigation of the river Chagres ; 
the government reserves to itself the right of 
purchasing the railroad on the following 
terms: at the end of twenty years from the 
completion of the work, for five millions of 
dollars—or ten years later, for two millions. 

The raiiroad company was chartered by 
the Legislature of New York in April, 1849. 
By the charter the capital of the company is 
one million of dollars, with power to increase 
it to five millions. The company has the 
privilege of borrowing to the amount of 
eapital subscribed. The bonds of the com- 
pany are convertible into stock; but under 
no circumstance can the total capital exceed 
five millions of dollars. A treaty between 
the United States and New Grenada guaran- 
tees to the citizens of the United States the 
right of passage across the Isthmus on all 
the ways of communication that may be es- 
tablished. The citizens of the United States 
to be placed on the same footing with the 
citizens of New Grenada, in regard to all 
charges. The United States guarantees the 
neutrality of the isthmus, and engages itself 
to protect the rights of sovereignty and of 
property that the Republic of New Grenada 
holds upon the territory in question. 

The railroad route commences on the At- 
lantice side, at the island of Manzanilla, situ- 
ated on the northeast of Navy Bay, which is 
seven miles east from Chagres. It crosses the 
middle of the island of Manzanilla, from 
north to south, and then passes over the arm 
of the bay, which is narrow and of no great 
depth, which separates the island from the 
mainland, and takes a direction parallel to 
the bay across the low, marshy lands which 
bound it on the east; it then bends towards 
the south, southeast, to enter the valley of 
the river Chagres opposite to the village of 
Gatun. It crosses the river Gatun, and con- 
tinues to follow the right re th Cha- 
gres, ing over the strip of land, slightl 
Seis which exists between the ait and 
the hills which border the valley. Its general 
direction is from the northwest to the south- 
east; but in consequence of the numerous 
bends of the river Chagres, it describes a 
great number of curves, We thus reach a 
point situated about a mile below the town 
of Gorgona; there the railroad crosses the 
Chagres to leave the river, and pass to Pana- 
ma across a country much more elevated, for 
the most part, than the first portion of its 
course ; it thus terminates at the bay of Pa- 
nama, to the west of the city. 

Between Gorgona and Panama, about nine 
miles from Gorgona, is the most elevated 
portion of the route. About three years ago 
a hill was discovered in this place, the height 
of which is not above 275 feet and a half 
above the highest tide of the Pacifie. This 
hill is situated between the valley of the Rio 
Obispo and the Rio Pedro-Miguel, which 
flow in opposite directions, the former empty- 
ing into the Chagres, and the latter into the 





Rio Grande which empties into the Pacific, 





three miles west of Panama. The total 
length of the road from Navy Bay to Panama 
is from forty-five to forty-six miles. In its 
course it only crosses two rivers of any im- 
portance, the Rio Gatun and the Chagres. 

The railroad, as we have stated, has for 
its point of departure on the Atlantic side 
the island of Manzanilla, situated at the 
northeast of Navy Bay. This isiand, the 
name of which was hardl known a few 
years ago, but by those navigators that visit 
these latitudes, has now acquired an impor. 
tance, in spite of its small size. It is only a 
mile and a half in length, and a mile in width. 
The island appears to have been formed by 
a mass of madrepores and corals, which are 
to be found everywhere about its edges. 
This mass has been covered by vegetable de- 
posits, which form a soil of little consist- 
ency; which is, moreover, moistened by the 
rains, which are almost incessant for six 
months, and not infrequent even during the 
dry season, from Dec’r to June. The eleva- 
tion of theisland is not more than fifty centi- 
meters above high tide, and the tide never 
rises above thirty or forty centimeters. The 
luxuriant vegetation which characterizes tro- 
pical countries, spreads itself everywhere 
over the island of Manzanilla. The prinei- 
pal trees are the mangrove and mahogany. 
‘The manchineel tree, which, as is well known, 
produces a powerful poison, is also found, 
and has the appearance of the ordinary fruit 
trees of our climate. Below the trees, pro- 
perly so-called, grow an immense quantity of 
shrubs and creeping plants, which decompose 
rapidly from the alternating action of the 
rain and sun, and give rise to miasmatic ex- 
halations, to which the fevers which abound 
in those latitudes may be attributed; these 
fevers are generally bilious or intermittent, 
often accompanied with severe affections of 
the stomach. The temperature which pre- 
vails on the island, and throughout the whole 
extent of Navy Bay, is not so high as would 
be supposed ; it is seldom that the thermo- 
meter rises to 30 degrees centigrade (54° 
Fahrenheit). The daily variations are ge- 
nerally very slight, from two to three degrees 
for instance. This is the result of a great 
number of observations taken each day for 
five months, from Sept. 1850 to Feb. 1851. 
The minimum of temperature was 22 de- 
gon centigrade (40° Fahrenheit). Navy 

y is only seven miles from Ch , where 
the heat is often excessive ; but through the 
extent of the bay there constantly prevails a 
very strong breeze, which tempers the action 
of the solar rays, and which has, moreover, 
the advantage of driving off the insects, espe- 
cially mosquitoes, which are found almost 
everywhere on the Isthmus. 

Navy Bay has played a part in the history 
of the flibustiers and the buccaneers of 
America. It was here that these pirates laid 
in wait for the passage of the Spanish gal- 
leons on their departure from Porto Bello, 
fifteen or eighteen miles distant. The length 
of the bay from north to south is nearly four 
geographical miles, its width about three 
miles. It is accessible to the largest mer- 
chantmen to within three miles, and to men 
of war to within two miles of the entrance ; 
but it is not always easy to enter, Since the 
bay opens to the north, a sailing vessel can- 
not easily enter with a southerly wind, which 
is the prevailing wind for a part of the year ; 
for the same reason it is hardly possible to 
get out with a north wind. In consequence of 
the very heavy swell, which exists even within 
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the bay, it will be necessary, if it is desired 
to have a good anchorage, to construct on 
one side at least a breakwater of considerable 
length. Such is in fact the intention of the 
railroad company. ‘The. breakwater should 
commence at the northwest extremity of the 
island of Manzanilla, and extend into the 
bay, with an inclination to the southwest. 
In the first instance, it should be a thousand 
feet in length. At this distance, and even 
at less, sufficient water would be found for 
the anchorage of large commercial vessels. 
The pier that it is proposed to construct, 
oun serve for the unloading of freight. 

To the west of the bay the land rises ra- 
pidly from the water, and ferms a hill which 
may be seen at a considerable distance. To 
the east and to the south, on the contrary, 
the land has but little elevation, and in fact 
sinks down to the extent of becoming marshy, 
like the island of Manzanilla. The arm of 
the bay, which separates the island from the 
mainland on the south, and which is crossed 
by the railroad, is hardly 100 yards in width. 
On the eastern side the width is half 2 mile; 
on the north side it increases still more, and 
there is, between the island and the coast, a 
small secondary bay, which is called Manza- 
nilla, and where there is water enough for 
ships of a large tonnage; but this small bay 
does not offer much security in bad weather. 
In fine, the anchorage of Navy Bay presents 
advantages for a large harbor, that could be 
made perfectly secure by means of a certain 
degree of labor, and the choice of the railroad 
company is fully justified. It is difficult to 
understand how the Spanish government in 
past times failed to avail themselves of the 
advantages of this bay. 

The port of Chagres is situated not far 
from Navy Bay, at the north of the river 
Chagres. It is only accessible to vessels of 
small draft. ‘The entrance to it is very diffi- 
cult in consequence of the rocks near the sur- 
face, upon which vessels are often wrecked. 
The large steamers from the United States 
and England are obliged to anchor in the 
roadstead, at the distance of a mile. The 
swell which prevails in Navy Bay is also 
felt at Chagres, and the sea is sometimes so 
rough that communication with the land is 
impossible. At all times the disembarking 
and embarking of passengers are very trouble- 
some operations. 

Chagres is, as is well known, a remarkably 
unhealthy place, and its heat is often exces- 
sive. This arises principally from the fact, 
that the north wind is warded off by the 
nearly perpendicular rock which closes the 
bay on the north side, and upon which has 
been built the fort San Lorenzo, to protect 
the entrance to the harbor. This fort is of 
considerable extent, but of a very irregular 
construction, with the disadvantage of being 
exposed to attack by land. It is needless to 
state that it has been left to itself for a long 
period, and that it would cost an immense 
sum to put it into a state of defence. The 
masonry, built of a sandstone which is found 
on the coast, is generally in a tolerable state 
of preservation; but the pieces of artillery 
intended for defence, lie unmounted upon the 
ground. There are a great number of small 
guns, which are completely eaten up with 
rust, and totally unfit for service; but there 
are ten bronze pieces to be seen, of a large 
ealibre, adorned with beautiful sculpture, and 
in a perfect state of preservation. These 
were brought from Spain about the middle 
of the last century. There are also some 





beautiful bronze mortars. There is also a 
considerable supply of projectiles, bombs, and 
balls, arranged in aber yramids. This 
fort is under the Pr ty of a governor, 
whose office may certainly be classed among 
sinecures. The platform upon which the 
fort is situated, is approached by a paved 
road, of about two feet in width, which is for 
the most part well preserved, although there 
is hardly any care taken of it. 

The Indian village of Chagres is situated 
on the right bank of the bay of this name, 
below the fort of San Lorenzo. It consists 
of py fi eighty huts, built of bamboo, 
or of the bark of trees, with a thatch of palm 
leaves. These huts are generally kept with 
great cleanliness ; they contrast fortunately in 
this respect, with the structures in the Ame- 
rican village which lies opposite, upon a low 
marshy soil, and which has sprung into ex- 
istence since the period when the emigration 
from the United States rushed upon the isth- 
mus. It has about forty wooden buildings, 
which serve as hotels, shops, and restaurants. 
It is, in the opinion of everyone, a frightful 
place, that the traveller is in a h to quit, 
and which leaves in his mind the most 
disagreeable recollections, It is difficult to 
estimate the constantly fluctuating popula- 
tion of that side of the bay. As for the In- 
dian village, it has a population of nearly 
800 inhabitants, the issue of a mixture of the 
two races, the Indian and African, where un- 
fortunately the latter predominates. These 
poor people appear to be naturally of a 
peaceful disposition, and are generally re- 
markable for a natural gravity and politeness, 
which are attributable to the Spanish rule. 
In this point of view they are much superior 
to their neighbors on the other side of the 
bay, who do not excel in good manners, or 
in style of living. Formerly, the natives 
of Chagres lived from the culture of the 
earth, which in that country does not require 
much labor; now, however, they have be- 
come boatmen, and make in this business 
four or five dollars a day. They are for the 
most part the oarsmen of the boats which 
navigate the Chagres, of which the masters 
are in general Americans. With increased 
means, have come new wants, and one is 
surprised to find in these primitive huts, 
pieces of furniture, and utensils which belong 
to our advanced civilization. This abun- 
dance exhibits itself also among the women, 
by a profusion of gold chains and jewels, 
with which they are covered on feast days 
and holidays. 

From Chagres to Gatun, situated about 
nine miles up the stream upon the left bank 
of the Chagres river, opposite to the place 
where the course of the railroad joins the 
valley, there are only two or three isolated 
huts to be seen. The course of the river is 
between two ranges of hills, frequently di- 
vided by small transverse valleys at the bot- 
tom of which flow the tributary streams of 
the river Chagres. Between the face of the 
hills and the water there is generally a strip 
of land nearly horizontal, and which is ele- 
vated only a few yards above the river. All 
of this is almost completely covered with the 
richest tropical vegetation. The branches of 
the trees extend sometimes beyond the 
borders of the river, and form roofs of ver- 
dure beneath which the boats of the travel- 
lers pass, The river is navigable as far as 
Gatun, for vessels of from 200 to 250 tons. 
The village of Gatun is composed of about 
thirty huts, like those at Chagres, and which 
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border the two sides of a nearly Straight 
street, from 6 to 7 feet in width. ~ Here We 
have the same kind of population, the same 
types, the same habits. ere are near the 
village some patches of land under cultiys. 
tion, from which a small quantity of maize 
and beans is obtained. 

On leaving Gatun, we find on the riph 
side the river of this name, which empties 
into the Chagres, the width of which fro, 
this point continues for a long time at about 
70 or 80 yards; on the left bank is to be 
seen the cerro of Gatun; we pass sueces. 
sively by the small villages of Miraflores, de 
la ae set Dos Hermanos, all upon the 
right bank. Travellers often stop to pass 
the night at this latter place, where there js 
one of those American hotels, unfortunately 
so numerous upon the isthmus, and upon the 
door of which should be written, in imitation 
of Dante :—* You who enter here, leave at 
the door all idea of comfort, quiet, cleani- 
ness and decency; you also leave the hope 
of finding, not to say respect from the host, 
but anything that resembles politeness.” 
The hotel of Dos Hermanos, among li 
those hideous holes, deserves especial men- 
tion; it is one of those places to which En. 
glish tourists consecrate several pages of 
curses in the history of their travels. 

Opposite to Dos Hermanos, the Chagres 
receives the waters of the Rio Trinidad. 
Three miles farther up the river we pass the 
village of Vamos-Vamas, situated upon a 
portion of land more exposed than the rest 
of the route. On leaving Vamos-Vamas, 
there is a great quantity of drift-trees in the 
bed of the Chagres, which are the frequent 
cause of severe accidents. These trees are 
fixed in the bed of the river, placed obliquely 
in such a manner as to present generally 
their upper ends down the stream. At cer- 
tain periods of the year, these ends are co- 
vered with water, but remain sufficiently near 
the surface for the boats to run afoul! of 
them, and it often happens that they are 

ierced through and through, and imme- 
viately sink. A little beyond Vamos-Vamas 
and upon the right bank, there are the 
villages of Pena Blanca and Bojeo Sol- 
dado; a few miles further on, we have Pa- 
lanquilla, where the travellers who ascend 
the Ch generally pass the night. On 
leaving Palanquilla, the current of the Cha- 
gres becomes rapid, and the drift trees in- 
crease to such an extent as to form complete 
dams across the bed of the river. There are 
also shoals which render the navigation very 
troublesome when the waters are low. In 
the present condition of things it takes seven 
or eight hours to ascend from Palanquills 
to Gorgona, a distance of eight or nine 
miles. 

It is at Gorgona that travellers in the dry 
season leave the river, to take the land route 
to Panama. In the rainy season, the road from 
Gorgona to Panama becomes impracticable. 
and travellers are obliged to ascend the river 
to Cruces, six miles further up; this passage 
is very difficult, in consequence of the grea! 
rapidity of the current. From Cruces ‘ 
Panama, the old road is taken, which is sup- 
posed to have been constructed by Pizarro, 
and where some traces of a pavement are 
to be found. It is on that account that it 4 
preferred during the wet season. ‘The Chi- 





gres and its tributaries are like all the rivers 
of this country, subject to 
overflows. For example, at 
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js to be built there for the railroad, the depth 

season is only five 

or six feet; at the period of the overflow this 
reaches 


village of na extends its length 
rpendicularly to So tver. It is built upon 
evearly level piece of land, which rises thirty- 
six or forty yards above the Chagres. The 
old houses are such as are found elsewhere 
on the isthmus, that is to say, simple huts. 
There are also a large number of wooden 
buildings, which have been built latterly by 
Euro or North Americans, who are en- 
as everywhere else on the isthmus, in 
the various occupations sustained by the 
emigration. Gorgona was entirely destroyed 
by fire, in February 1851 ; at that period there 
was a hundred dwellings. ; 

From Gorgona to Panama, there is no lo- 
cality worth mentioning. For some miles is to 
be seen the Cerro Gigante, from the summit 
of which there is a view of the two oceans. 
All this part of the isthmus is covered with 
those cerros or isolated peaks, the height of 
which is seldom beyond 200 yards. The city 
of Panama, where the railroad is to terminate 
on the Pacific side, is situated, as is well 
known, at the innermost extremity of the bay 
of that name. This city, which has played 
no unimportant part in the history of the 
Spanish colonies, had greatly declined from 
its former importance, when the emigration 
to California commenced, four years ago. The 
present city of Panama dates only from the 
latter half of the 17th century ; it was built 
after the destruction of old Panama, by 
the buceaneers, towards the year 1670. 
At this period, the English buecaneer Mor- 
gan crossed the isthmus at the head of 
1,500 men, after having taken possession of 
the fort Lorenzo, and sacked the old town of 
Panama; it is about eight miles south- 
west of this latter, where the present city 
was built upon a point of land stretching out 
into the bay, and the form of which is very 
nearly that of a Helo , five hundred 
yards long, and four hundred wide. At the 
south east, there is a little straight and nar- 
row track of land, inclosed within the forti- 
fication which surrounds the city. This 
fortification, which is of a very irregular 
form, consists of a wall washed at high 
tide by the sea on its three sides, the north, 
south, and east. In the west, where the 
city is built on the main land, there is a ditch. 
The fortifieation has been neglected for a 
_ time, and it has suffered much from this 
neglect. The strip of land situated to the 
south-west of the city is occupied by military 
buildings, and by a terrace facing the sea, 
upon which there is a battery, with several 
bronze guns, of large calibre, but for the 
most part unmounted. ‘This terrace serves 
48 a promenade for the inhabitants. 

The — cannot help being struck 
with the number of houses and buildings in 
run at Panama. The only building at 
all remarkable, is the cathedral, the facade of 
Which is built in the style of the Renaissance, 
somewhat modified by some ornaments in no 
very good taste. The streets of Panama are 
latrow, a8 is generally advantageous in such 
aclimate, but much is to be desired on the 
score of cleanliness. The streets are swept 
itrare intervals by convicts: it is true that 
the dogs and the buzzards come to their aid, 
and rival them in their zeal to remove the 

thrown into the public road. Be- 
yond the city to the west, is the suburb of 
Arrabal, where there is a plain of con- 





siderable size, used by the inhabitants for 
public festivities, especially for bull-fights, in 
which the adversaries on both sides, shew 
a discretion that cannot be too much praised. 
Panama is the residence of the governor 
of the province, of a certain number of other 
functionaries, and of a military commandant, 
who has under his orders a garrison of about 
a hundred and fifty men: these are mostly 
negroes or men of mixed blood, who wear 
a uniform somewhat like that of the French 
infantry. The a of these soldiers, 
leaves much to desired; it is only on 
grand occasions that they wear shoes, and 
then they appear butill at ease. On behold- 
ing them, one is reminded of the grotesque | 
description of the Haytian soldiery. As to 
the officers they are mostly of European 
origin and their appearance is very proper. 
Some years since, there was established a 
crowd of hotels and commercial establish- 
ments, generally managed by foreigners, of | 
whom the most are Americans. The popu- | 








lation about a year ago amounted to nearly | 


with Great Britain. Some large and fast 
new steamers have been lately placed upon 
this route. They leave Panama every two 
weeks, The San Francisco and Panama line 
is composed of fifteen steamers, one of which 
leaves regularly every fortnight for San 
Francisco, the ports of Mexico and Oregon. 
There are other steamers leaving at irregular 
intervals; so that upon an average, there is 


one steamer weekly for San Francisco. The 


sailing vessels also carry a great number of 
passengers. 

Panama was declared a free port in 1849, 
and New Granada has not lost by this act, 
for the custom dues have been replaced by a 
tax of two dollars on each traveller, on his 
arrival and departure, and by a tax on all the 
commercial establishments of the city. 

Such is the nature of the country through 
which the railroad is to pass. As for the 
operations of the Company, they have proved 
fully equal to the difficulties they had to 
overcome. The railroad was begun 16th 
Dec., 1850. In the month of January last, 


6000, of which a fourth were foreigners; | rails were laid from Navy Bay to Gatun, and 


amon 

French. 
is composed for the most part of the same 
elements as elsewhere upon the isthmus, 
that is to say, a mixture of negroes and the 
aborigines. There is also a small number of 
families of Spanish origin; among some of 
these is to be found a mixture of Indian with 
Castilian blood. This class, that constitutes 
a kind of aristocracy, does not appear to 
view with a favorable eye, the changes that 
are taking place about them. They appear 
secretly to fear those strangers from the 
north, whose noisy activity presents so great 
a contrast to their quiet and enervated habits. 
This feeling on their part is quite excusable, 
for the civilization of Europe and of the 
United States, does not always present itself 
to their eyes under a very favorable aspect. 

There is, properly speaking, no harbor at 
Panama; at low tide, vessels of tolerable 
size cannot approach nearer than within two 
miles of the city. “The vessels which have 
freight to load cr unload, generally remain 
anchored at this distance: it is by means of 
lighters that the freight is conveyed, which 
burthens commerce with a heavy charge. 
There is, however, between the islands of 
Taboga and Taboguilla, twelve miles from 
Panama, an excellent anchorage, where the 
steamers go, and those vessels which bring 
coal and provisions for the former. It is 
upon the island of Taboga that the Steam 
Companies have their coal deposits and their 
other establishments. A small steamboat 

lies daily between Taboga and Panama. 
is island, like all those to be seen in the 
bay, is very picturesque, in consequence of 
its rising to a considerable height above the 
sea. ere is a small village* on the island. 
There is abundance of excellent water at 
Taboga, and all vessels are obliged to go 
there for their supplies. 

There are twof principal lines of steamers, 
which have their point of departure and 
arrival at Panama; the first established was 
that between Panama, Callao, and Valparaiso. 
This latter is supported by a mail contract 





* village is now quite a flourishing sea) 
with its harbor th ships and steamers, and its 
streets crowded with hotels, stores, shops, &c. 
t 0. have nearly in readiness a line of 
steam p to run between Panama and New Zea- 
land and . Davis, Brooks & Co., of New York, 


have also established a line of steamers between Panama 
and San Fran one of which only has as yet com- 


menced running. are occasional! transient steamers, 
besides the regular lines. ee wah 





the latter there are a good many | they have commenced running upon the first 
As for the stationary population, it | section of the road to a distance of sixteen} 


miles. The distance from Navy Bay to 
Gorgona, when the railway shall have been 
completed to that extent, will be easily per- 
formed in two hours. By the river it takes 
three days. 

The construction of the railroad in the 
valley of the Chagres, offers but slight diffi- 
culties; the earth work is generally but 
trifling; the height of the embankments and 
the depth of the cuttings, do not exceed 9 or 
12 feet. Moreover, where the hills which 
border the Chagres approach very near to 
the river, the road is situated upon the aceli- 
vities, which is very favorable for the execu- 
tion of the earth work. Very slight grades, 
not more than 2 or 3 inches to the foot, can 
be adopted; the only works of any impor- 
tance are the bridges for crossing the Rio 
Gatun, opposite to the village of this name, 
and the Chagres, below Gorgona. This 
latter bridge will have a single arch of 250 
feet; the former will have one of 125 feet. 
The buttresses of these bridges will be in 
masonry, and the arches of wood. ‘The road 
has but a single rail, except in a few points. 

The second part of the route between 
Gorgona and Panama, which is about 20 
miles in length, traverses a steeper locality. 
The distance from ocean to ocean, will, when 
the railroad shall be completed, be accom- 
plished in two or three hours; at present it 
takes 3 or 4 days from Chagres to Panama, 
and two days from Panama to Chagres, by 
the ordinary route. 

The partial opening of the railroad, even, 
is a great public benefit. The navigation of 
the i is not without danger; and be- 
sides, during a journey of several days, there 
is a risk of catching the fevers of the country. 

Most of the material for the construction 
of the railroad, is obtained from the United 
States. There are various trees on the isth- 
mus, which, however, might have been used ; 
for example, the mangrove, the guava tree, 
the medlar, a kind of mahogany, the cedar, 
which resists the effects of water; the quipo, 
which has the same property, and attains an 
enormous size. It is the quipo which is used 
by the natives for their boats. ‘They hollow 
the enormous trunks for that purpose, and 





+ The railroad is now complete to Barbacoa, a distance 
of about 25 miles, and the whale real will be finished in 
course of a year. 
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there are some boats, forty feet in length, 
made in this way, hollowed out of a single 
trunk of immense size. It has been found 
more economical to obtain most of the wood 
used on the railway from the United States. 

Along the coast upon the Atlantic, and in 
the valley of the Chagres, there is to be 
found a species of sand stone, of the tertiary 
formation, which is well — for building 
purposes. The fort of San Lorenzo is built 
of this stone. Near Panama, there is a good 
clay, suitable for the manufacture of brick. 
The shells which abound everywhere, and 
the coral formations, supply abundant means 
for proeuring lime. 

Most of the laborers employed upon the 
firet half of the railroad, were from the United 
States. It is intended to make use, as far as 
practicable, of native labor. The sickness 
among the foreign laborers was much less 
than has been supposed. During the four 
months from the commencement of the work, 
there were only 30 deaths, out of 800 persons 
employed. he prevailing diseases are bi- 
lious, intermittent and brain fevers, diarrhea, 
dysentery, and other affections of the stomach. 

A portion, some eight or nine miles, of that 
part of the railroad between Navy Bay and 
Go a, has been built upon piles, to be 
filled in subsequently with earth. 

The Railroad ee proposes to found 
a city upon theisland of Manzanilla.* The 
city will resemble most of the cities in the 
United States, that is to say, it will be formed 
by two series of streets, crossing each other at 
right angles. In the centre of the city, there 
is to be a Jarge square. The principal track 
of the railroad, which crosses the island from 
north to south, will pass through one of the 
streets. This city is destined, doubtless, to 
contain a considerable population. The rail- 
road, by having enisedls a large ge for 
the north wind, has contributed to the im- 
provement of the health of the locality.} 





PROF. TAPPAN’S NEW WORLD TO THE OLD.{ 


Two volumes devoted to a summer tour to 
Europe, the Rhine, Switzerland, and Paris, 
seem at first sight to present little claim to 
novelty from the well-beaten track they pass 
over, or to carefully digested information 
from the rapidity with which the transit must 
necessarily have been made. The reader, 
however, who, a stranger to the name on the 
title-page, takes up this work with doubts, 
such as we have suggested, in his mind, will 
soon have them pleasantly dispelled, and 
though he may be as familiar as ourselves 
with these old scenes, will follow as we have 
done his present guide from page to pa 
and volume to volume with steady interest. 
Professor Tappan’s book reminds us of the 
old days when travellers moved about in a 
leisurely way in post-coaches, and wrote 
their travels in a like quiet manner. It is 
pleasant to get back to this in part, after the 


* In fact such a city has been founded, under the name 
of Aspinwall, in honor of a merchant of New York, to 
whose en are chi to be attributed the in on 
and successful progress of the great undertaking of. 4 
the two oceans. 

t The railroad, it is estimated, will cost three millions 
four hundred thousand dollars. Stock, to the amount of 
two millions and a half, has been already issued, and a loan 
as 900,000 — obtained on the outs of — : Open. 

gross receipts, calculated according presen 

rate of travel and business across the isthmus, cannot 
amount to less than one million of dollars. With the old 
trade, increased by the facility the railroad will offer, and 
with the devel t of new sources of commerce, as 
with Australia, for example, the enterprise bids fair to be 
as profitable as it is honorable to those that have had 
genius to conceive, as the power to execute, one of the 
most important undertakings in the world. 

¢ A Step from the New World to the Old, and Back 
Again, with Thoughts on the Good and Evilin Both. By 
Henry P. Tappan. D. Appleton & Co. 
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facetious, and sentimental, and “high pres 
sure” companions we have of late been often 


called to make the aero 4 with; writers 
who look at everything, with the sole objeet 


of foreing a joke or “working it up” to 
the proper frothiness of book-making con- 
sistency. 

One of the most valuable portions of this 
work is that devoted to Helland, a country 
often entirely overlooked by American tour- 
ists, or, when visited, hurried through with 
unseemly haste. Prof. Tappan very properly 
rebukes New Yorkers for their indifference 
to the mother eountry of their state and me- 
tropolis. There are a class of people who 
are very facetious on the subject of the 
Netherlands, their jokes being the sole mark 
of respect they show to antiquity, the witti- 
cisms in question having already attained 
the venerable age of from one to two centu- 
ries. They probably originated mainly with 
the courtiers who came over to England at 
the Restoration, a set of drunken debauchees 
and sharpers with whom the Hollanders, 
though they afforded them shelter, were re- 
peatedly disgusted, and glad to be finally 
rid of. 

The Netherlanders, whether regarded as the 
pioneers in constitutional, federal, and liberal 
government, as the conquerors of their ter- 
ritory from the ocean, and their liberties by a 
struggle of sixty-eight years from the most 
powerful of European powers, as the founders 
of great colonies and the steady maintainers 
throughout their whole career of unbroken 
national faith and credit, stand in the highest 
rank of European nationalities. The story 
of the siege of Leyden has been often nar- 
rated, but is so well told by Prof. Tappan that 
we recommend its perusal to the wits afore- 
said as a specimen of the genuine Dutch 
courage. 

We will give a passage on 

THE LITERATURE OF HOLLAND. 

“The invention of the art of printing, after 
many disputes and various investigations, is 
likely to rest with Laurence Koster, a citizen 
of Haarlem, born in 1873: the invention was 
made about 1423. In addition to the inven- 
tion of the art, the Dutch have issued the 
most beautiful specimens of t, aphy from 
the presses of the Eizevirs, Wetsteins, and 
other celebrated printers. Everyone is fa- 
miliar with such names as Erasmus, Vossius, 


Lipsius, Heimsius, and Grotius—those gigantic | Y 


scholars. But the classical elegance with 
which they wrote Latin, and the familiar use 
they made of this lan , has given an im- 
pression that the vernacular tongue is inferior, 
and not worthy of cultivation. Those, how- 
ever, who have made themselves acquainted 
with it, pronounce it ‘one of the purest, most 
nervous, and expressive of the Gothie root’ 
‘There is searcely any modern tongue which 
either contains within itself more plastic ele- 
ments, or which has been more carefull 
wrought up and polished ; nor has any rs 
paid greater attention to purity of ry and 
elegance of diction than the writers of Holland 
of late years.’” 

We leave the reader to follow the Profes- 
sor from the dikes to the glaciers of the 
Rhine, or to other oer lands. aap tage 
frequent es both of description and of 
reflection, the Professor showing a marked 
predilection for the latter, which will amply 
repay attention. 

From an interchapter on the Political Eco- 
ted by a 
visit to Abbotsford, we quote a just caleula- 
tion of the capital created by the literary 
labors of Sir Walter :— 
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POLITICAL ECONOMY OF THE WAVERLEY NOVELS 


“While travelling in Scotland, I was fro. 
qty reminded of the wealth which s;, 

alter Scott had caused to flow into tha 
country, and the number of persons for whor, 
he indirectly provided employment. Th, 
various places in Seotland whieh his writings 
have made elassie ground, and to whieh he has 
drawn public curiosity, are yearly visited by 
crowds of tourists. In consequence of thi; 
villages have been enlarged, hotels have }ee:, 
built, roads have been opened or improve, 
lines of steamboats and coaches established 
and a great number of operatives employed. 
And so it is universally; the places which 
great men have celebrated by their writings o, 
their deeds, or where they have only left their 
graves, become places of everlasting interes, 
mpaiartort es ba for a ~ indebted to 
the grave of Shakspeare, urgh to the 
grave of Scott, and Melrose and the Trosachs 
te the pen which wrote ‘The Lay of the Last 
Minstrel’ and ‘The Lady of the Lake.’ 

“But this is not all. Scott has created by 
his single genius a yast capital in the shape of 
books which can never cease to be productive. 
In his own eountry he himeelf reaped pe. 
euniary profits greater than had ever before 
fallen to the let of any author. But these 
profits are also a sure indication of what 
others reaped through him. It would be curi- 
ous to caleulate with respect to those editions 
from which he received a peeuniary benefit, 
how mueh publishers, papermakers, printers, 
bookbinders, engravers, and all the other ma- 
nufacturers, laborers, and tradesmen in any 
way connected with the book trade, received 
in consequence of his literary labors. But to 
form a full idea of the benefits he conferred on 
the world of trade, we must add the editions 
published on the continent and in America, 
and from which he received no profit what- 
ever. On the Continent — ment was 
given to translators; and both there and in 
America a multitude of publishers, paper- 
makers, printers, bookbinders, &c., stand in- 
debted to him to an incaleulable amount, 
without making him the return of a single 
farthing. 

“The capital thus created was entirely a 
new capi It came, if you please, from the 
land of dreams. It was a capital which no 
other man, and no combination of men, in 4 
succession of ages, were at all likely to create. 
It depended upon the re and creative 
fancy of one man; and was the work of a few 
ears, And now that it is created, it can 
never be destroyed. A thousand mercantile, 
and land, and railroad speeulations may Tse 
and fall, enormous old capitals melt away, 
the consolidated debt of England be repudiat- 
ed, the manufactories and trade of England 
supplanted, the mines of Neweastle exhausted, 
the whale fishery fished out, the cotton trade 
of Ameriea become effete by some new diseo- 
very, the mines of California yield no more 
supplies, and still the Waverley Novels will 
exist, a productive capital, while books con- 
tinue to be manufactured and sold. 

“The history of authorship and of the book 
trade from the beginning confirms this. Ho- 
mer’s Iliad, Dante’s Divine Comedy, Milton's 
Paradise Lost, Ehnhopentn's Deeenen Buny ae 

ilgrim’s ma en as example 
oie hae on of others. They are ® 
capital to the end of time, whose productive: 
ness, instead of diminishing, must for ever 
crease with the p of civilization and 


general human improvement. 

“The great works we have here named, by 
opening original sources of pleasure and ace 
cultivation, have made themselves perpetus 
wants to mankind. Mankind ean no more do 
without them than they can do without 
gold, and silver. Yes, as soon shall iron, 


iron, 


gold, 
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and silver mines ceased to be worked, as these 
and kindred works shall cease to be printed. 
No book has been oftener reprinted or more 
ively circulated + = a Pro- 
amine of we @ poor 

oer to the world! 

“To must be added the labors of sci- 
entifie and ingenious men. The solitary astro- 
nomer, poor and persecuted, is the creator of 

ecommerce. The man torturing his 
brain with mechanical forces, and living amid 
chaotic masses of iron and brass, and breath- 
ing smoke and dust, has changed the face of 
society and given new destinies to the world. 
Ye manufacturers, ye men of trade, piling up 
wealth, do not forget your masters and your 
benefactors !” 


SIMMONS’S GREEK GIRL.* 


Ir has more than once occurred to us that 
has a better prospect of a generous 
development at the South than amongst our- 
selves: inasmuch as criticism in that quarter 
is less — and a conformity to estab- 
lished not so much sought after 
and required. From the prevalence of taste 
rather than genius, here at the North, it is 
held to be a much safer eourse to a favora- 
ble reception, that the poetical writer should 
tune his lyre, harp, or whatever it may be, to 
an accord with some tone already familiar to 
—— ae 
‘ uence is, we have Pope, 
Tennyson, Wordsworth, Goethe, Schiller, 
and various others constantly redivivus: at 
the South, on the other hand, while there is 
a disposition to recur to some of the earlier 
of the language, there is also fre- 
quently an independence of treatment and 
subject which — well for the poetical 
literature of quarter of the country. 
Although the t volume bears a Boston 
imprint, it is from the hand of a writer hail- 
ing as far off from our critical meridian as 
Texas: and is an illustration, in both of its 
as of what we have suggested. The 
subject is after Byron—who is a huge favor- 
ite throughout the South, at least with its 
makers of verse—while the treatment is quite 
tropical in its freedom, luxuriance and general 
abandon and negligée structure of style and 


rhythm. 

The Gosek Girl, the chief personage of the 
book, is a decidedly interesting acquaintance, 
not only in herself, but as the occasion of a 
good deal of pleasant, off-hand comment on 
men and things, society, history, love, war, 
and so forth. As we prefer that the reader 
should enjoy this poem as a whole, by himself, 
we furnish ish no specimens of Mr. Simmons’s 
ingenious handicraft: but turn rather to one 
or two more le specimens at the end 
of the volume. the author is a poet 
in whom his section may well take a just 
pride, is clearly proven to our judgment, by 
one of these, “ To the Gold Searcher”—and 
from this we present two or three samples 
in evidence :-— 


Go! shut them from thy heart, 
The ties that bind rien f 

Go! shun th’ accursed mart, 
Where woes that blind thee— 
Like Gladiator i 

Before those stony eyes ! 
Make thee a saerifice— 


€, passion, ogny: 





Virtues no more in 
And only watch’d to see 
How the pang searches—the keen sword 








* The Greek Girl: a Tale in Two Cantes. By James 
bobs} Simmons. Boston and Cambridge: Jems Mun- 
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Cuts to the core, and no complaining word— 
Save the strong curse! which, could it kill, 
Would be the lightning to strike down, 
And strangle in th’ arena’s blood, 
The cold barbarians, who still, 
In = sheen, rank as the down upon 
The Ulcer-flower, murmur—“ Good!’ 

* 7 x % * 
Go! to the golden West, 
To give the weary rest! 
To save, as life declines, the few 
Remnants of peace the world hath left 
To those who never knew its ways— 
The gentle and the gifted! O to these 
Be as the dew unto the earth beneath, 
For are they not as orphans, all bereft 
Of sterner guards, where all betrays! 
So build them up, that the high soul, 
Which draws its inspiration from disease— 
Shall feed no more the damps of death, 
Upon its heaven-ward wings grow cold, 
Ere yet it hath attain’d its star-lit goal ! 
Damps from this earth—its poor neglect 
Of those who do redeem it! till, grown old— 
Rather in sorrow than in years— 
They sink into the tomb! from which a light 
Goes up that warms the world— 
ye an by him who wither’d in the shade! 
A frequent lesson, the proud intellect 
Sees fall unheeded on the dull, cold ears 
Of those who are like gropers in the night, 
Half reason and half instinct! 

Yes, unfurl’d 

Thy white sail on the gentle deep 
Of the Pacific, Searcher, Go! 
And if thou never didst degrade, 
Having the power—nor yet oppress 
Thy innocent brother, nor work woe 
To the confiding bosom,—He, who fed 
His servant in the desert, thee shall keep 
Untempted in the wilderness ! 
Where if its golden guerdon wait thee not, 
And some vain mocker shall deride thy lot, 
Be comforted—for, lo! the Book of Fate— 
The rich man, and the beggar at his gate! 





THE BACKWOODS OF CANADA.* 


“RovcHine IT IN THE BusH” is the ap- 
propriate title to a history of a rude experi- 
ence in the backwoods of Canada. Mrs. 
Moodie, with her husband, an officer in the 
British Army, emigrated to Canada in the 
year 1832 and for seven years endured the 
hardships and struggled with the trials of an 
emigrant’s life amid the wilds of a new and 
uncultivated land. Hard living, wrung by 
hard labor, from a wilderness, the rude com- 
panionship of coarse men and women, dis- 
ease, misfortune, and the bitter severity of 
poverty, were the severe tests of the powers 
of endurance with which Mrs. Moodie and 
her family were tried, and which were borne 
with heroic fortitude. Ina onal narra- 
tive of her experience and trials, the author- 
ess tells, with the effect of a skilful narrator, 
a story of striking incident and adventure. 
The narrative is full of natural, womanly 
feeling and wins our sympathy, that accom- 
panies the authoress, a noble heroine, from 
the beginning to the end. We follow the 
development, of her history of a life of hard- 
ship and suffering, with a tender interest, 
that makes Mig: Am 2 and incident personal 
to ourselves. Deeply moved as we have 
been by the sad story of trials and misfor- 
tunes, we are rejoiced at the close to find a 


a ity of a family in 
which Mrs. Moodie’s c i Soci oun 
given us so warm an interest. 


The authoress, with an eye for the beau- 
ties of nature, a quiet sense of humor, a 


* Roughing itin the Bush. By Mrs. Moodie. 2 vols. 
G.P. Petace. . 








shrewd observation, and a cultivated — 
skill worthy of her sister, Agnes Strickland, 
has heightened the interest of her personal 
narrative, with picturesque descriptions of 
the wild scenery of Canada, humorous pic- 
tures of a settler’s life, and well drawn 
sketches of the rude and unrestrained charac- 
ter of the backwoods. 

Mrs. Moodie would teach us the moral of 
her book, that a life in the backwoods of 
Canada, presents many advantages to the 
poor, industrious workingman ; to the poor 
gentleman none. The authoress teaches 
however, in her own person, a higher moral, 
the triumph of a brave heart over adversity, 
and moreover that the sensibilities of a 
woman, properly cultivated, can find in the 
intellectual observation of life and the beau- 
ties of nature, consolation for the hard reali- 
ties of poverty and misfortune. 


A Manual of the Origin and Meaning of 
Geographical Names. By A. J. Perkins, A.M., 
and G. W. Fitch. Savage—A useful little 
manual on an instructive leading the 
young pupil to the stores of historical infor- 
mation, wrapped up in familiar names, seldom 
looked at in their original relations, Our le- 
gislators might find it — in revising 
their state maps, going back, here and there, 
to a picturesque and desirable Indian designa- 
tion. Tahawas, for instance, he splits the sky, 
is given as the Indian name of what has of late 
been termed Mount Marey—and it is quite 
worth while to know this, and to call the 
mountain Tahawas in poetry and prose. 
Sing Sing, we learn, was formerly an Indian 
village, Osingsing, a place of rich foliage: if 
so, it is a pity the name has been corrupted to 
a senseless ¢2rm. 

The C«valiers of England.—The Knights of 
England, France, and Scotland. By Henry 
William Herbert. Redfield.—Pictures of the 
ancient chivalry, colored with warmth. The 
reader is borne along rapidly in the stream of 
the narrative, with the author’s enthusiasm, 
which never fla Mr. Herbert builds on a 
loving historical study, and brings to his 
sketches the well known arts of the cultivated 
historical fiction. His out-of-door life stands 
him in good stead, too, as well as his librar 
studies, when a tournament is on foot or battle 
to bedone. The selection of themes in these 
volumes is with a practical eye for the popular 
taste. Nor should we forget among the ac- 
complishments infused in these sketches the 
attainments of the author in the best poetic 
schools, 


The Deer Stalkers. R- yb ey ew a 
Pickings from the Portfolio of the Reporter of the 
New Onions add Phila.: Getz, Buck & 
Co.—Two reprints, with familiar titles. Every 
one acknowledges Frank Forrester’s capability 
as a sportsman, with dog and gun, and after 
the feathers, but to judge from the present 
book, his experience in deer hunting would 
appear more limited. ; 

e other little volume, filled with some of 
the minor scintillations from that somewhat 
broad but long established father of the rye | 
press, will be read with pleasure by all ad- 
mirers of police-report wit. The author—a 
Mr. Corcoran—from the many he runs 
upon prisoners, justices, and watchmen, may 
by some be considered a member of the emt- 
nent firm of Corcoran & Riggs, but we have 
no authority for saying that such is the case. 

Eoline; or, Magnolia Vale. By Caroline 
Lee Hentz. Phila: A. Hart.—Without claim 





to the merit of boldness and originality of 
plot, Mrs. Hentz’ romantic tales are always 
eminently graceful and pleasing. The princi- 
pal object of “Eoline” seems to be to prove 
that 


Se 
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“*Woman’s master passion still 
Is to have her sovereign will ;” 


and the moral, let not parents seek to influence 
the affections of their children, or think of 
inclosing hearts and acres in a ring fenee. 

Up the Rhine. By Thomas Hood. Put- 
nam'’s Semi-monthly Library.—As good a 
companion for the Hudson as the Rhine, the 
book being drawn rather from the depths of 
Hood’s peculiar nature, than from any local 
scenery whatever. His humors, his readin 
his voletadinesionion are faithfully refleeted. 
The book is not unworthy the association 
aimed at—with Smollet’s Humphrey Clinker. 


Pictorial Guide to the Mammoth Cave, Ken- 
tucky. By the Rev. Horace Martin. Stringer 
& Townsend.—The preface to this attractive- 
looking guide-book is an account, by the mu- 
sician Benedict, of Jenny Lind’s visit to the 
eaye—in which Stephen, the famous subterra- 
nean conductor, is duly honored. The wonders 
of the cave are pleasantly narrated—inelud- 
ing a letter from G. P. R. James—with a few 
blank pages in conclusion, to be filled by the 
traveller's own observations. The woodcuts 
are well executed, and accurate in effect. 

A Shorter Course with the German Lan- 
guage. By W. H. Woodbury. Leavitt & Allen. 
—A compact and comprehensive elementary 
course of the German aeons It is on the 
old analytical plan of rules and explanations, 
accompanied by a double series of exercises, in 
German and English, familiarizing the pupil 
with the parts of speech, peculiarities of con- 
struction, and of idiom. The examples are 
copious, and well fitted for general use. There 
is a brief collection of dialogues, illustrating 
grammatical forms, a vocabulary for the exer- 
cises, so that a student finds himself well ad- 
vaneed in the study of the language when he 
has mastered this introductory volume. It is 
the first of a series of useful volumes issued on 
the German language by Mr. Woodbury. 

The Mother at Home; or, the Principles of 
Maternal Duty Familiarly Illustrated. By 
8. C. Abbott. Harpers.—A new enlarged edi- 
tion of one of the Abbott house-books, and like 
others which we have seen from this source, it 
contains many practical available hints—par- 
ticularly on the benefit of employment, and 
the means of communicating Sansicion 

A Whi to a Newly-Married Pair, from a 
Widowed Wife Leavitt & Allen.—The author- 
ess of this little book was an accomplished 
Irish lady, whose infelicity in the marriage re- 
lation from the inconstancy of her husband, a 
gay Major Derenzy from the Peninsula, may 

sup to have directed her attention to 
the subject. 





MARKS AND REMARKS, 

Tue North American Review for July has a 
notable article upon Lord Mahon’s History 
of England, in which various errors and pre- 
judices of the new volumes, in those portions 
relating to the war of our Revolution, are 
very neatly and forcibly amended. It is 
altogether as pleasant an exercise of the 
scalpel as we have witnessed for some time. 
The reviewer's facts are as arrows in the 
quiver of a giant. So far as the special in- 
stances go it is fair play, too. Whether this 
“labor of love” might not, however, have 
taken another direction, in the assortment 
and eulogy of Lord Mahon’s numerous fe- 
licities, that author been more decorous 
or less sensitive in his notices of Mr. Sparks 
—whom he has somewhat wildly tossed 
about, or had he been more duly impressed 
with the enormous magnitude of a certain 
little peninsula down east—is a question 
which the reader’s knowledge of human na- 
ture in general, and of Boston nature in 
particular, may help him to determine. 





Lord Mahon is an author of lively sus- 
ceptibilities, and has caught at some novel 
anti-Americanisms which the North Ameri- 
can Reviewer must compel him to relinquish. 
He has made one sad blunder in the startling 
announcement of the “intemperate habits 
of General ee on the strength, re rather 
utter weakness of a passage misquoted from 
Lafayette, who says no such thing. The 
disparaging effect of several other representa- 
tions is almost as bad; but we can hardly 
expect an Englishman in Lord Mahon’s po- 
sition to sift his authorities with that eye to 
the support of the heroie in the American 
annals, which is so ereditably drawn by his 
reviewer,—whose article is a very handsome 
exhibition ef the present advanced study of 
the national history in this country. 

The article in the North American ends 
with a defence of Mr. Sparks, touching the 
omissions and diserepancies of the Washing- 
ton Letters—taking the grounds of Mr. 
Sparks’s recent “Reply to the strictures of 
Lord Mahon,” &c. The reviewer, however, 
is inclined to exeept Mr. S.’s emendations on 
the score of euphonism, and admits that “ old 
Put” might as well have remained as Wash- 
ington wroteit. “Still,” says he, after a kind 
of apology for this posthumous starching of 
Washington’s shirt ruffles, “we should fail 
in candor did we not own that, had we been 
in Mr. Sparks’s place, we should have been 
strongly tempted, at least, to win Lord Ma- 
hon’s approval by holding on, as with hooks 
of steel, to ‘old Put’ and the ‘ flea-bite.’” 

The Review has also an article on “Col- 
lege Education in England and America,” 
drawing off at length the details of Mr. 
Bristed’s book on Cambridge. The Ameri- 
can system is defended as more advantage- 
ous to the mass of the students than the 
English, while the special incentive of the 
foreign scholarships and fellowships is re- 
commended to be engrafted on our college 
plan—with a wise intimation that we do not 
need the multiplication of studies or profes- 
sorships, but rather the more thorough pur- 
suit of what we already have. 


The funeral ceremonies attending the 
progress of Mr. Clay’s remains to their rest- 
ing place in Kentucky have been of an unu- 
sual character, for the sincere and simple 
feeling everywhere displayed. The Fourth 
of July, falling upon Sunday, gave a particu- 
lar opportunity to blend the personal awe of 
this event with the historie positions of his 
life, which was not neglected. Dr. Hawks, 
Dr. Neville, and others, while the remains 
were under the guardian ery our city that 
Sunday morning, spoke of Henry Clay with 
warm eloquence. At Washington, some- 
thing of the character of the man seems to 
have been infused into the speeches of the 
House and the Senate. The Rev. Mr. But- 
ler’s funeral discourse at the capital had an 
eloquence rare on such occasions, from its 
natural expression of the points of character 
in every one’s mind :-—* A mind,” said 
he, “agreat heart, a great orator, a great 
career, have been consigned to history. She 
will record his rare of deep insight, 
keen discrimination, clear statement, i 
combinations, plain, direct, and eonvi 
logic. She will love to dwell on that large, 

rous, magnanimous, open, forgiving 
eart. She will linger with fond delight on 


the recorded or traditional stories of an elo- 
quence that was so masterful and stirring, 
because it was but himself struggling to 
come forth on loving worlds ; because, though 
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the words were brave and strong and beauti- 
ful and melodious, it was felt that behind 
them there was a soul braver, stronger, more 
beautiful, and more melodious than language 
could express. She will point to a career of 
statesmanship which has, to a remarkable 
extent, stamped itself on the public poliey 
of the country, and reached in beneficent 
practical results the fields, the looms, the 
commercial marts, and the great home of | 
the land, where his name was with the do. 
parted father, and is with the living children, 
and will be with successive generations, ay 
honored household word.” 


A Washington letter-writer notices tle 
chief speakers—* The ceremony at the Capi- 
tol was very imposing. Mr. Underwood, jp 
announcing the death of Henry Clay, and 
giving an eloquent sketeh of his life and cha- 
racter, frequently burst into tears. It being 
announced, yesterday, that Gen. Cass would 
follow Underwood, on the Democratic side, 
the floor and galleries were densely crowded, 
early in the morning, with gentlemen and 
ladies, in spite of the almost crazy tempera 
ture in the Senate Chamber. Gen. Cass 
spoke with a great deal of feeling. He evi- 
dently eulogized a friend ; not merely a sena- 
torial colleague. Mr. Hunter, of Virginia, 
spoke very well; but, next to Gen. Cass, the 
er was carried off by Senator Clemens. 
n the House, Mr. Breckenridge exhibited 
great powers of eloquence, and much refine- 
ment of taste. Mr. Breckenridge, you know, 
is a Democract, elected over Gen. Leslie 
Coombs, in Mr. Clay’s own (the Ashland) 
district. ‘There was quite an array of speak- 
ers in the House, as you will see from the 
report. Mr. Cooper spoke very pathetically 
in the Senate.” 

Some light has been thrown upon the his- 
tory of the “ Aztee Children ” lately on exhi- 
bition in this city, by a legal investigation 
held in Philadelphia, a Mr. Silva claiming 
them on behalf of their parents in Central 
America. From his testimony it appears 
that the parents are living in the village of 
Jacota in the state of San Salvador. In 
1849 he obtained possession of the children 
under the promise of educating them at 
Grenada, but gave them up at San Carlo Ni- 

a to his brother-in-law, Salaza, who 
brought them to the United States in com- 
pany with Mr. Addison, an American. ‘The 

nts have since, hearing that the children 
Coahede sold, demanded t _— oo - 
was put by the magistrates ef Gre under 
rem a oles them back again. Hence his 

lication to the Court at Philadelphia :— 
“The Judge held that he could not interfere 
with the present custody of the children, 


upon the unsupported testimony of the wit- 
sons alone. He. had evidently parted with 


their custody to his brother-in-law (Mr. 
Salaza) and until it could be shown that the 
children were not cared for according to the 
original ment between witness and the 

nts of the children, the court would not 
interfere.” They therefore remain in the 
custody of their exhibitor, Mr. Morris. We 
do not know whether these sturdy revela- 
tions are likely to disturb the belief of our 
city newspapers in their editorial opinions set 
forth a few months since of a new race 0 
beings, the mysterious “Aztec” origin and 
other absurdities broached in advertisements 
and an amusing pamphlet sold at the exhibi- 
tion room of ,. “ a gpa aoe sees 

A ious i eman has } 

yllovell x patton of out county of its un- 
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imputation of a celebrated spurious 
re! ingerion’ manufacture. “Grace 
Greenw writing to the National Era 
from Bi remarks :—* The manner 
of an English gentleman towards the Ame- 
rican Visiter is most lite and considerate, 
but sometimes a little too marked. At a 
dinner-party, the other day, during a little 
yful diseussion of Yankee character, a 
and benevolent-looking old gentleman 
at my side, informed me that he had come to 
the conclusion that the wooden-nutmeg story 
was neither more nor less than a mischievous 
satire. ‘For,’ said he, ‘there would be such 
an amount of minute required to 
make a successful imitation of the nutmeg, 
that the deception would hardly pay the 
workman. For myself, 1 do not believe the 
cheat was ever practised” I thanked him in 
thename of my country for the justice done 
her, and assured him that the story of the 
Yankee having whittled a large lot of unsale- 
able shoe- into melon-seeds, and sold 
them to Ge Canadians, was also a base fabri- 
cation of our enemies.” 
The Post has a paragraph or two of inte- 
rest on an American artist of whom we too 
seldom hear, but then always something cha- 
racteristic:—“ Mount has | qed ae sy ~ 
Family Group, consisting of a portrait of the 
Rey. Dachariah Green, of ST emnaal who 
now, at ninety-three years of age, preserves 
his faculties, unimpaired by time, surrounded 
by his juvenile descendants of the fourth 
generation. Mr, Green enjoyed, in his earlier 
years, the personal acquaintance of Washing- 


ton, and was an inmate of his tent. He is | 


represented sitting at a table, a fresh, hale 
old man, with a p r bust of Washington 
before him, and, pointing to it, appears to be 
speaking to his great-grand-children of the 
time when he saw him daily. The arrange- 
ment of the is exceedingly good, and 
the general effect is so pleasing that we hope 
to see the work engraved. 

“If we may speak of music in an article 
begun with a very different design, we would 
take this oceasion to mention that Mount has 
just obtained a patent for the newly-invented 
Violin, of which we gave, not long since, an 
account, It has y been shown to some 
violinists of eminence, who have expressed 
the greatest satisfaction with it, as a vast im- 
provement on the old method of pratening 
the violin. Its tone has infinitely the 
vantage of that of instruments of the old 
form, in cme and firmness, without, at ie 
same time, losing anything in sweetness an 
softness. It is surprising how much sound 
the inventor contrives to draw from so small 
an instrument as the one he has constructed.” 





RESPONSE 
BY ALPHONSE DE LAMARTINE TO 
SIR WALTER SCOTT'S FAREWELL. 


TRANSLATED FROM THE FRENCH FOR THE LITERARY 
WORLD BY THE REV. C. T. BROOKS. 


py ee FAMILIAR EPISTLE. 

e mile-stone of my pilgrimage,— 
Alas! where now is that enchanting age !— 
When the fresh heart, on all that meets the 


view 

Its image stamps, and makes the whole world 
new; 

When, warm yet pure, the youth of sixteen 

_ Years 

Yearns towards the universe with rapture’s 


Alone, one evening, on a festive day, 


My aimless barque pursued its wandering way 

Along the Gulf of Venice, by no will 

Of mine, as if self-steered, it followed still 

A distant boat that o’er the dark blue sea 

Breathed out entrancing strains of harmony. 

Rowing from cape to cape, swimming along 

From creek to creek, as if the air of song 

Wafted her onward, that melodious boat 

Rose, sank, and balanced with each changing 
note, 

Which the still wave, intently listening, bore, 

With palpitating bosom, to the shore, 

Where, it the coast is dull and deaf, it dies, 

As when the unanswered billow, sinking, 

sighs, 

But chee sonorous cliffs some bay surround, 

A thousand echoes catch the murmuring 
sound, 

And from reverberating crags and caves 

Send up to heaven the music of the waves; 

| And I, meanwhile, with oar suspended, bent 

| Over the wave a listening ear, intent, 

| Dreading to lose one cadence of that breeze 

| Of harmony that whispered o’er the seas, 

And spirit-like in sweetest accents stole, 

With bliss intoxicating sense and soul. 





It was a happy couple, joined to-day, 

Who stealing forth when all in slumber lay, 

Would breathe the gulf’s exilarating air, 

And waft the hours on wings of music there. 

The bride, in playing with the foam-white 
wave 

That came the slender skiff’s light haunch to 
lave, 

Dropped from her finger in the sea a ring, 

And sain out to seize the precious thing, 

Sank the boat’s edge beneath the treacherous 
tide 

That washed so gracefully its grazing side ; 

As water overflows a vase, the wave 

Pours in and whelms them in its weltering 


grave: 

One shriek that reached the shore—one bub- 
bling breath— 

Where all was joy and song, now silence 
reigns, and death! 


Ah well! and what I felt, that dismal hour 

To see the calm, remorseless wave devour 

Such joy and song, again to-day I feel, 

| Melodious minstrel! when so sadly steal 

The farewell accents on my startled ears 

Of that dear voice I’ve followed fifteen years. 

A sweet oblivion of the pains of life, 

Of all its toil, its trials, and its strife, 

Music of memory, breeze of times gone by, 

That rocked our cares to rest so soothingly ! 

Ye hours of lonely, melancholy thought ; 

Hours of endless nights by sleep forgot ; 

Ye hours of sad suspense, alas! that cry 

To be beguiled ; hours that hang heavily 

On empty hands, and crave to be employed; 

Pale phantoms of Ennui; insatiate void 

Of thought, in which the heart itself devours! 

Prey on yourselves once more, ye spectral 
wers! 

The wizard’s hand sinks down—his spell is 


o’er, 
And time with all its weight shall press on us 
once more! 


Thus all things have their use, their term, 
their end. 

Our spirit dreads, indeed, an ear to lend 

To truth so bitter; one by one, our days 

Spread a new page before our dreamy gaze, 

And, as we turn the leaves, the spell-bound eye 

Looks for new pages still, eternally. 

We think yon tree, whose fresh and sombre 
dome 

Yields our yong loves a mossy, shady home, 

Shall stretch its curtain o’er the lover’s brow, 

And zephyrs play, forever there, as now; 

We think yon waves that murmur, shine and 





And kiss in peace the cradled bateau’s keel, 





Must thus forever murmur, glide and gleam— 

Forever bear us on the foaming stream ; 

We think, the book on whose resistless tide, 

As in a sleep, from dream to dream we glide, 

Shall, without end, unroll that prose or verse, 

Horizon of a magic universe :— 

Illusions of the spirit! fraud and ruse, 

Which, to retain us here, this life must use! 

Alas! too soon all ends: a few short hours,— 

The tree is stripped, pale Autumn dooms the 
flowers, 

The dust-choked wave dies on its last flat 
shore, 

Ennui o’ertakes the soul, the story’s o’er. 


But why should thine come to an end ere yet 

Death has his seal on thy life-poem set? 

Homer of history, whose vast Odyssey 

Sheds light and gladness all along its way, 

Who in the sunshine of thy wondrous page 

Givest new life and limbs to worn-out age, 

F’eui 48 the shadow of a passing God 

Reanimates the sleepers of the sod! 

The silver cord with vigor vibrates still, 

Nor yet has failed in aught the master’s skill, 

Thy life has not yet reached its autunn day, 

Thy brow has not yet lost its locks of gray, 

The silver crown with which the Muse de- 
lights 

To deck her darlings, where, as on the heights 

Of thine own Caledonia, erowned with firs, 

The breeze of olden days harmonious stirs. 

But ah, the poet still is man, too well 

Hath sorrow taught thee what thy words now 
tell! 

The finer mould in which such hearts do beat 

Is sconer shattered by the etherial heat; 

The nectar is immortal, but the bow], 

Though golden, mortal; the imprisoned soul 

Is for its narrow dwelling all too great; 

The God must crush the altar with his 
weight ; 

So, on the border of some sedgy lake, 

At morn or eve, the full-breathed wind shall 
wake, 

With an impulsive blast, too loud and strong, 

In a sonorous reed its fitful song ; 

Till, rent asunder with the swell of sound, 

The slender stem lies prostrate on the gound, 

Swayed to and fro by that same sweeping 
zale, 

Like a dry stubble bruised beneath the flail. 

O nature! rather say, O nothingness! 

Making our very grandeur littleness ! 

God’s heavy hand thus curbs us every hour 

To make us know our weakness and his 

wer, 

To teach us what we are, once and again, 

And crush us with that humbling name, of 
men ! 


I wonder not that bronze and brass decay 
Beneath the hand of Time and melt away, J ™ 
The granite walls of Memphis and of Thebes, 
Their stone colossi, turn to dusty glebes ; 
That Babylon, the mighty and the proud 
Should stoop her head uplifted to the cloud, 
And crouch upon the desert ; that the rock 
Of Calpé should come down at ocean’s shock ; 
pen at the winds, like greedy goats, each 
ay, 
Should peel the trunks of pyramids away: 
The imperfect works of days and mortal men, 
Time, that created, can consume again; 
Their dissolution is not ruin; God 
Loves hill and tower no more than sand and 


sod ; 

But that a mind, offspring of God on high, 

Breath immaterial, that from the sky ” 

With speed of lightning darts; not made by 
time ; 

No kin to fire, earth, wave; unchanged by 
clime ; 

Which, the more suns and days and years it 
counts, 





With higher and still higher yearning mounts, 
And in the hope-enkindling glow can feel 
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As onward still it speeds with fiery zeal, 

That to have lived for man is reason why 

It still should live, and live, eternally ; 
Which, in reflecting, colors with the hue 

Of its own thought the world, and makes it 


new; 

Whose thought is being, which creates with 
thought, 

And giving to the work it thus hath wrought, 

A ray of its own fire, makes all spring forth 

From nothing, like Jehovah, calls to birth 

With a mysterious word, new heavens and 
earth, 

Sees its own image on its work imprest, 

Complacent smiles thereon and calls it blest ; 

That such a mind, which knows no day and 
night, 

But dwells in a immaterial light, 

And looks upon the world as fresh, each 
morn, 

As god-like, young and clear, as if new-born ; 

Subjected to the mortal body’s sway, 

Should, on a sudden, feel its springs give way, 

And like a dying man, who still can think, 

On its own dial mark its own sun sink; 

Should feel the world beneath it snatched 
away. 

Lever divine, robbed of its point of stay, 

Eagle that, in his flight across the abyss, 

Seized with a sudden fit of dizziness, 

Feels on his wings, like lead, the heavy air, 

Sinks and is swallowed up for ever there! 

O nothingness incomprehensible ! 

O death, beyond all others terrible! 

Behold a ruin, real, utter, dread ! 

August and sacred wreck! I bow my head! 

Here is a grief that turns the heart to stone, 

A groan that Job himself forgot to groan! 


Thy spirit well hath felt this problem’s 
weight, 

And soberly, serenely owned the fate ; 

Thy failing wee spoke with warning voice, 

And, feeling their decay, thou canst rejoice 

That reason, ye. thee her lamp, still clear, 

Arrests before the plunge thy proud career! 

Well! blush not, as thou sittest down to rest, 

Long be thy twilight splendors in the west! 

Our task begins, as evening fans thy brow: 

It is for us to embalm thy genius now. 

Ah! if my genius were a king like thine, 

— but my word evoke the shapes divine 

Before thee, which, beneath thy magic pen, 

Have peopled fancy’s world—create again 

The =— sites drawn with a hand so 
ree, 

Immortal landscapes writ in memory ; 

The noble sentiments that hover o'er 


Thy pase, like perfume from an odorous 
shore ; 


The virtue that thy art bids shine above, 

The holiness thy voice can make us love ; 

Set in a frame where thy whole life should 
lie, 

All should stand out at once before thine eye, 

Clustered in one bright mirror should they be, 

And, at a glance, thyself thou thus should’st 
see | 

Like to those fires that in the vault of night 

Salute the hand which summons forth their 
light, 

Their radiant crowns before thee should they 
fling, 

A vast creation honoring its king! 

I'd twine them in a wreath, and Poesy 

And Love that chosen garland’s flowers should 


be, 
And I would force thee, who all this would’st 


uit, 
To erento thy glory ere renouncing it. 
That glory and those cloudless days of thine 
Need not the blotting of a single line 
From thy pure page, thy memory to spare 
The tender child may read at random there, 
And never one corrupting word shall find, 
To shock or sully his ingenuous mind, 





Not one of all thy charming pictures see, 

To tinge with shame the brow of purity; 

ay the evening table thou art found 

hen — age, and youth are gathered 

round, 

A new-come guest to-day, the famil 

Among their friends are sure to votien thee, 

aad trust thy honor and from hand to hand, 

Without a seruple, pass thee round the band; 

The maiden, who by chance thy book has 
found, 

Reads, as she still pursues her daily round, 

Thy step-retarding page without a fear 

Her mother’s swift-approaching tread to hear, 

Nor, ~ her presence, hides the book from 
ight, 

Nor waits, impatient for the curtained night, 

But in broad daylight reads and reads agai 

What flowed in day’s full sight from thy pure 


n, 

And ion the book is closed retires to rest 
With grace and love perfuming all her breast. 
Ever a God descends to loose the knot 
And of thy drama clear the thickening plot, 
Ever a Providence with watchful eyes 
Proclaims that occult justice from the skies, 
That spring divine which moves the wheels of 

time, 
Rules fate, o’errules and reeompenses crime ; 
Where’er thy genius, winged with fancy 


8 

Tis set reason, guides the fiery steeds, 

"Tis not the desert’s steed that like a storm 

Bears o’er the waste Mazeppa’s bleeding form, 

Aad, like a torrent’s plunge from steep to 
steep, 

Precipitates his master down the deep 

And black abyss of an unfathomed night, 

Or sets him high upon a throne of light ; 

"Tis Job's real courser, making all the ground 

Beneath the stamping of his hoofs resound— 

Exulting in his strength of flank he springs 

As mounts the eagle with his mighty win 

Yet lends his neighing mouth the bit to wear, 

And yields his back the rider’s weight to 


ar; 

Then, in four bounds he clears the desert, 
craunches 

In play the bit the snowy foam now blanches, 

Touches, but passes not the goal, and stands 

Curving his swan-like neck sens his mas- 
ter’s hands. 


(To be concluded in our next number.) 





AN EXCURSION OF A THOUSAND MILES OUT 
WEST.—Il. 


WE were up betimes on board the Northern 
Indiana, for we were to breakfast before ar- 
riving at Monroe at 8 o’clock. Our sail be- 
tween the two places was very pleasant, our 
course skirting the shore of the lake. On 
arriving at the pier at Monroe we were sa- 
luted by a formidable looking cannon, some- 
what rusty, and which was ¢ and dis- 
charged with most enthusiastic rapidity by 
some zealous individuals. Two uniform 
companies and one of firemen in red tunics, 
an improvement in appearance on the red 
shirt or jacket here in vogue, though in 
time of action skirts would probably be found 
most convenient when torn off or stowed 
away. We were soon in the company’s cars, 
and after a few minutes speechifying between 
the corporate authorities of Monroe and the 
Directors, were whizzing along the rails. 
We passed rapidly over some three miles 
of flat, marshy land, to the village of Monroe, 
where a glorious reception awaited us. 
cars were saluted by a shower of bouquets 
from neatly-dressed little girls and the fair 
ladies of the village, while the gentlemen 
paraded in our honor in regimentals, and 
shattered the windows of their meeting- 
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houses by cannon dise in honor of the 
achievements of Peace. ose of the guests 
who were on the platforms were favored wit) 
an nosegays, and crowned in classic-wise 
with wreaths, all rts ate with great taste. 
These were presented to the 
ladies, and hung from the window fastenings 
of the cars, so that each compartment of the 
train seemed like a moving bower. 

It was delightful to witness so well dress. 
ed, intelligent, and beautiful a crowd, to see 
such evidences of perity, and think that 
this — ity could not but increase from 
the completion of the enterprise so pleasantly 
féted. A few minutes only, however, were 
allowed for the interchange of congratula- 
tion and compliment with the enthusiastic 
ladies. A shriek from the engine (on behalf 


of the gentlemen rs), and we glided 
idly from the pleasant scene. 
e Michigan Southern and Northern In- 


diana Railroad is 246 miles in length. 
When it is remembered that the Central 
Michigan road runs almost parallel with it, 
not more than fifty or sixty miles to the 
north, the undertaking seems to those unac- 
quainted with the great amount of Western 
traffic an unnecessary enterprise. A road, 
however, whose stock pays semi-annual 
dividends, and commands 120 in the market, 
needs no other argument in its favor, the ad 
crumenam being the one all-powerful in the 
premises. The excellent manner in which 
the road is built and laid with T rail, the 
growth of the country through which it 
passes, and the impossibilty of finding any 
shorter route from the western shore of Lake 
Erie to C than that afforded by the 
Toledo termin — this —— ripe 
guarantees that the enterprise not only 
maintain, but exceed its present productive- 
ness. 

Our ride was a varied and interesting one : 
psssing at first through the beautiful oak 
openings of Michigan, then emerging on the 
rich wheat fields of Illinois, ing around 
the southern shore of Lake Michigan, so 
near to its clear waters that its gentle surf- 
fringe almost touches the rails, and finally 
skirting the immense, and, to the eye, boun¢- 
less prairie which stretches back of the city 
of Chicago. These changes relieve the dead 
level of the route, through the whole of 
which there is scareely a cutting or an em- 
bankment. 

The Michigan woods did not present the 
immense trees we expected to see. The 
oaks, though t, with their straight 
and lofty trunks, were not of large circum- 
ference, and bore no sign of having “ braved 
a thousand years.” e saw the forest, 
however, as Nature made it, the road being 
carried through without disturbing anything 
on either side. In several places we sav 
the trunks laying beside the road as they had 
fallen, when feiled to open its path. 


It gives one a grand idea of progress and 
the marvels of mechanics to apr uA se 
seat and in an apartment as elegant asc 
be found in the old-settled East, and glide 
at the rate of from twenty to thirty miles an 
hour ye a wilderness such as miles and 
miles of this road ts. It is a fine 
thing to stand on the deck of a western 


The | steamer, and be carried along between the 


wild banks of mighty rivers; but there the 
path on which you travel is Nature’s; here 
even that is the triumph of art, of patient, 


hour by hour and day by day labor. ta 
The stations along the road possess >U 
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: terest. At some of them we had a 
per f a cluster of houses and a spire or 
church tower ; rally, however, nothin 
was visi e buildings connected wi 
the road. Some of these present novel fea- 
tures, especially the large granaries which 


are Bae by the immense transportation | passed 
of 


uce, which contributes so considera- 
ble a i of the company’s receipts. 
These buildi are of two stories, the grain 
being stowed in the upper, to which access 
for teams is afforded by a long inclined plain, 


rmed by an embankment, and partly 
eine These buildings have no outer 
boarding, so that the entire framework of 
the walls is exposed. It has a not unpleas- 
ing effect. , 

Our early breakfast had contributed to our 
noontide appetite; and when and where, 
even in sunny France, classic Italy, or merry 

Jand was traveller ever found whose an- 
ticipations and sympathies were not excited 
at the approach of the dinner hour? We 
shared in the emotions common to our class, 
but in addition, anxiety was mingled with 
these. Our mishap on the lake had caused 
adelay on the road of twenty-four hours. 
Great ions, it was understood, had 
been made for yesterday ; but might not the 
good people, disgusted at our not being true 
to time, have poet “ and esas the dinner 
themselves, ially as some of them might 
be of the class of Mr. B., in Elia, who “i 
not A gace « eget day.” Even the de- 
ightfull iling optimism of our director 
seemed a little shaken. He had met us the 
morning after our semi-shipwreck, and made 
us believe that the occurrence was just the 
thing that should have happened; that he 
had wished to show Cleveland to the guests 
and the guests to Cleveland, both for our 


pleasure and the good of the stock, and here | i 


the happy result was accomplished. Could 
he however have as blandly met dinnerless 
men? Such an undertaking might be dread- 
ots mp by op founder of ig sc the 

ilder 0: great Michigan Southern and 
Northern Indiana Railroad. 

We were to dine at White Pigeon. Well, 
that was of ae than dining at Cold- 
water, as one 0 e places we passed was 
Pt and “liopla made good its claim to 

name i ing an immense pitcher 
of that tn fluid, and nothing else, on the 
station-house table. White Pigeon was in- 
deed a name of good omen, pleasing alike to 
the young lady from its profession of 
love-letter carrier, to the naturalist, the sports- 
man, and, to sum all in the one universal 
class of humanity, the Diner. We were, 
of course, anxious to learn something about 
White Pigeon ; or, at least of its agricultural 
products and the quality of its cattle, but all 
that we could ascertain was that it was “a 
one-horse place,” from a facetious young 
engineer, who also dispelled our romantic 
fancies by informing us that the name 
“White Pigeon” was derived from an old 
Indian squaw who once “ wigwamed gloomi- 
ly” in its preeinets. 

To White Pigeon at last we came, and all 
our doubts were set at rest by the announce- 
ment that the ladies of the place had “kindly 
volunteered” to provide for our wants, and 
by an introduction to the founder and chief 
citizen of the place, a gentleman of stalwart 
Irame, but rotund, and comfortable in form 
and visage, with merry eyes twinkling in a 
jovial countenance like twin decanters on a 
Well filled table. Where he had been “rais- 


ed” there was manifestly no danger of a lack 


of good cheer. 

the arrival of the second train, for our 
company was so large that a division was 
necessary, the doors were opened. After 
the couples of ladies and gentlemen were 
in, the residuum of the sterner sex, I 
am sorry to say, made a rush, and had the 
door shut in their faces for their pains by the 
White Pigeon youth who acted as door- 
keepers. "This turned the current up stairs, 
where tables were also provided, and abun- 
dant cheer for many more than were present. 
Three or four of us, however, quietly slip- 
ped down stairs, and found ready access and 
an unoccupied corner of a table. The repast 
was a sumptuous one, and merry withal. 
There was a mighty white-fish on a mighty 
platter, but too long to lie straight at that 
he was curled in a cirele, and biting his own 
tail as if, as a gourmand might remark, in 
extasy at being served up on so famous an 
occasion. The little roast pigs curled their 
erisped tails and the chickens looked as if 
they would if they could have beaten a 
tattoo of welcome with their drumsticks. 
The lady attendants were decked in their 
best dresses and smiles, and did the honors 
with great kindness, good humor, and alacrity. 
The guests showed that they appreciated the 
honors they were receiving, especially the 
gentlemen, the es portion being studi- 
ously deferential, and hinting their longings 
for beef or pork to the attendant Hebe in 
the faltering accents of a young miss at her 
first dinner out, while the old bestowed on 
the unknown damsels the sweetest of Chris- 
tian names and the tenderest epithets of 
affection. The gentlemen attendants con- 
fined their attention mainly to the popping of 
Champaigne corks, a division of labor both 
in kind and extent to which the male sex 
sometimes show a preference. They show- 
ed some inexperience at the business, almost 
always cutting the strings with great eager 
ness and then tugging and twisting at the 
wire “in lame and impotent conclusion.” A 
slight sense of the ludicrous on all sides ad- 
ded, as it always does among good-natured 
people, to the general hilarity. 

e repast, with more deliberation than is 
often seen at a western table, continued its 
stately course, from fish and flesh to ice 
cream and strawberries, floated along by a 
steady and copious flow of champaigne to the 
entire satisfaction of all, including a nume- 
rous crowd of rustics in their shirt sleeves at 
the doors, who enhanced the democracy of 
the oceasion, and looked on in open-mouthed 
admiration and t apparent delight at the 
feeding of the lions. 

‘At the close, a gentleman rose and in sten- 
torian tones proposed “ Three cheers for the 
ladies of White Pigeon?” Need we speak 
of the heartiness with which three times 
three and one more were given. We doubt 
whether so hearty, loud a shout was ever 
raised in the quiet place before. 

The recipients were evidently well pleased 
with this acknowledgment in their own 
hearty style and with mutual good feeling 
and mutual cheers, the train pursued its 
course. A merry party were we that after- 
noon. Great of course was the laudation of 
White Pigeon. One of the directors pointed 
out a place from whence an air line road was 
thought of. “Would not an air line to 
White Pigeon be better,” said one. “Why, 
air lines from everywhere in general, to White 
| Pigeon would pay?” suggested another. 
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The vast wheat fields of Indiana and 
the general look of thrift and prosperity of 
the region through which we passed excited 
universal admiration. Those who were for 
the first time so far west were on the look 
out for the prairies, and on approaching 
Chicago were gratified by a fine landscape of 
this deseription. As seen from the level of 
the car window on the western side, the pros- 
pect is bounded only by the horizon, and the 
effect is the same as that on the vaster fields 
met in crossing I\Jinois and along the banks 
of the Upper Mississippi. The most beauti- 
ful part of our ride, however, was the thirty 
miles or so during which we skirted the 
shore of Lake Michigan. Nothing could be 
more beautiful than the gentle ripple of its 
then placid waters at the close of a beautiful 
June day. 

We arrived at Chicago about eight o’clock 
in the evening after a ride of two hundred 


_and forty-six miles, feeling as little fatigue as 


we ever remember to have experienced after 
a railway journey of the same extent, in con- 
sequence of the easy motion of the cars over 
the well laid road. We were soon on our 
way to the hotel, for here the exeursion was 
to cease and we were to henceforth shift for 
ourselves. The Tremont House being the 
hostelry of most fame everyone pushed there, 
and the consequence was that we for the first 
time during the excursion, felt that we were 
part of a large crowd. 

On reaching the hotel we were told that 
the house was full. The landlord, Mr. Ira 
Couch, did not better matters much. His 
name was, in part at least, appropriate, for 
Tra had he for all, though Couch for none. 
He was not to be coaxed or in any manner 
influenced so as to give up the few remain- 
ing keys in his office. A gruff reeommenda- 
tion to go elsewhere was his unfailing an- 
swer to all arguments. Some of the guests 
were invited to the private residences of per- 
sonal friends, others took refuge in other ho- 
tels, and the remainder were all, I believe, re- 
warded for their perseverance in holding on, 
by comfortable quarters for the night. 

The Company’s guests were all invited to 
a party at the Mayor’s the same evening, but 
fatigue and the late hour at which they ob- 
tained ludgings prevented the greater por- 
tion from availing themselves of his Honor’s 
hospitality. 

A fire took place at an early hour the next 
morning in the kitchen, a detached building, 
which did no damage beyond destroying the 
roof of that portion of the premises. It was 
said that the landlord, in the height of the 
tumult, put his head out of his window, an- 
nouncing that there was no danger, and that 
breakfast would be ready at the usual hour. 

It is but fair to say that breakfast was 
ready at the usual hour, and that no one 
would have guessed from the appearance of 
the meal that anything had gone wrong in 
the domestic arrangements. The disaster, 
however, put a stop to the public dinner 
which was to have been given by the Com- 
pany to the city authorities and their guests, 
—-an evening reception was substituted, as 
requiring less elaborate preparation, and hav- 
ing in some respects an advantage over the 
more elaborate festivity. 

A view from the cupola of the hotel, one 
of the highest points in the place, was a fine 
introduction to the city of Chicago. Its 
growth during the comparatively short 
period of seven years, since we had last visit- 
ed it, greatly surprised us. The business 
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centre had changed, streets extended in every 
direction, new houses were in various stages 
of completion, a large and elegant stone 
court-house was going up, fine public school- 
houses and churches were pointed out, pala- 
tial residences peeped from amid the trees 
which environed them, and everything bore 
the impress of prosperity and progress. Our 
good opinion of Chicago rose still higher 
when we had the privilege of an introdue- 
tion to one of its leading citizens, a gentle- 
man who, planting himself among the earliest 
on the western shore of Lake Michigan, now 
shares largely in the prosperity of the city 
which has been so materially benefited by 
his exertions and enterprise. 

The finest edifice in the city is a Presbyte- 
rian church, built of a stone dug out of the 

rairies, fifteen feet, I was told, under ground. 

It is of very peculiar appearance, being mot- 
tled white and black. ‘This gives the build- 
ing the appearance of being stained and 
worn by the “ winter and rough weather” of 
centuries after centuries of years. The 
architecture of the church, with the excep- 
tion of the heavy-looking wooden clerestory 
in the interior, is excellent. It was built 
after the designs of Mr. Renwick, and is one 
of his best edifices. 

We would gladly have remained for a 
longer period at this termination of our jour- 
ney and partaken some of the enjoyments 
which were so liberally offered us; but our 
arrangements required a speedy return to the 
city. We could not even tarry for the re- 
ception of the evening, being obliged just as 
the company were about entering the hall 
prepared for them to take our places in the 
night train of cars with our faces again turn- 
ed to the east. We shall not ask the reader 
to follow usin our journey homeward, as the 
Company’s guests parted. at Chicago after 
the reception, and that was 

THE END OF THE EXCURSION. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 
GRIMM VS, GRIMM. 


Messes, Eprrors:—In view of the recent Bon 
Gaultier affair, and other instances of a some- 
what similar nature, the presumption is a fair 
one that you have a peculiar aptness of re- 
moving literary contradictions in one way or 
another. The following is therefore submitted 
to you just as it presents itself. 

n your issue of July 2, you state, on the 
authority of the Tribune, that the brothers 
Grimm, who are now publishing their German 
Dictionary, a the literary public for its 
previous indifference to their undertaking, and 
“say they have not, during the whole time 
they have been collecting materials for the 
work, reeeived any aid from persons qualified 
by knowledge of the language and literature 
to give it, not even from personal friends.” 
Compare with this the Prospectus issued by 
the publishing house of Weidmann in Leipzig, 
which gives the language of Prof. Wilhelm 
Grimm, as held in the year 1847, at the con- 
vention of Germanists who met at Frankfort- 
on-the Main, as follows: 

“The Dictionary is to embrace the German 
language as it has developed itself during a 
period of three centuries: it commences with 
Luther and closes with Goethe, Two such 
men, Who have made the German language 
what this year’s sun has made the noble wine 
—both fiery and pleasant—justly stand at the 
entrance and at the exit. From the works of 
the writers who appeared between these two, 
careful extracts were to be made, nothing of 
I need not 


importance should be omitted. 





say that the abilities of two, especially if they 
have long since passed the meridian of their 
lives, are not sufficient to lift this treasure, 
seareely to move it: but all Germany (here, 
too, there was no difference between the 
North and the South) have rendered us faithful 
assistance, sometimes with sacrifice ; uently 
has it been offered to us where we did not 
expect it, but rarely refused where we did. I 
cannot tell the exact number of men from the 
Alps to the Baltic, from the Rhine to the Oder 
who have shared in this labor, but it is eon- 
siderable: even among the members of this 
illustrious assemblage I distinguish some of 
them, I can publicly express our thanks.” 

Who is right, Grimm of the Tribune, or 
Grimm of the Prospectus ? 

Yours, ete., 


Princeton, July 8, 1852. 





THE INVENTOR OF LOGARITHMS. 

Toronto, 28th June, 1852. 
Pernaps you can draw attention to the follow- 
ing: Mr, C. Byrne, in his “ Practical Model 
Calculator,” page 133, makes the assertion that 
“logarithms were invented by Juste Byrge, 
a Frenchman, and not by Napier.” For thishe 
gives as authority the “ Biographie Univer- 
selle.” He says further, “Juste Byrge also in- 
vented the proportional compasses, and was a 
— astronomer and mathematician.” 
faving never before seen Napier’s claim to be 
the discoverer of logarithms disputed, I have 
turned to the articles “Byrge” and “ Napier” 
in the Biographie Universelle (Bruxelles, 1843— 
47), to see what grounds Mr. Byrne has for his 
assertion. Judge of my surprise when I find 
that not only is Napier’s claim undisputed, but 
it does not even mention logarithms in con- 
nexion with Justus Byrge. As the articles are 
short, I may be excused in giving a literal 
translation of both. 

“Justus Byrge, mechanician and astrono- 
mer, was born at Lichtensteig, in Switzerland, 
and died in 1832, aged 81 years, Called to 
Cassel by William 1LV., Landgrave of Hesse, 
he there constructed several astronomical ‘in- 
struments, some very curious clocks, a celestial 
globe in silver, and several machines, pre- 
served, for their singularity, in the cabinet of 
that sovereign, who gave himself up to the 
study of astronomy. After the death of his 
protector, Byrge continued to make observa- 
tions at Cassel till 1597, the emperor (of Ger- 
many) having then named him his mechani- 
cian. The invention of proportional com- 
passes is wrongly attributed to him; the in- 
strument invented by him is simply compasses 
of reduction.” 

You will observe, firstly, that Byrge was 
not a Frenchman, but aSwiss, and apparently 
never was in France; secondly, that he did 
not invent proportional com 8; and third- 
ly, that the invention of logarithms is not 
claimed for him. Turning to the article 
“ Napier,” we find, 

“John Napier, Baron of Merchiston in Seot- 
land, is ever celebrated by the invention of 
logarithms, the discovery of which, in ampli- 
fying the science of calculation, has served 
marvellously to the progress of astronomy, 
— geometry, and navigation, He was 

rn in 1550, and died 8d April, 1617, leaving 
the following works (which are named). We 
owe to him besides two general formule for 
the solution of spherical right-angled trian- 
gles.” 

Mr. Byrne refers also to another work by 
himself, where he perhaps enters into some 
proof, but which I have not at hand; but it is 
plain that he has not the — Univer- 
selle on his side, and must have forgotten his 
authority for the statement. 

espectfully yours, 
Ecossals. 








Juty 17, °52 


MR. BRYAN’S COLLECTION OF PAINTINGS 
P ‘ INGS AT 


[From the Paris Parvepend “adel the Nationa} 
Americans who have been in Paris a fuy 
months, especially if they have any jntc;. 
course with the American artists reside; 
here, are almost certain to have heard of \j; 
Bryan, the American amateur, and his sinql| 
but valuable and painfully-aequired gallery 
of pictures. I had met with him first 4 
couple of years since in the atelier of oy, 
distinguished painter, Wm. H. Powell, where 
I was much struck with the justness and 
sagacity of his criticisms upon Powell’s pic. 
ture of the Discovery of the Mississipy;, 
intended for the Rotunda of the Capitol ; 
whieh your readers will be glad to learn js 
now rapidly approaching its completion, 
Meeting him afterwards in the saloons of q 
club of which we were both members, I ere 
long gained admittance into the sanctum 
sanctorum in which Mr. Bryan hoards his 
pictures, and into his neat complete little 
atelier (for Mr. B. is something of an artist 
as well as amateur and connoisseur) in which 
he tests, and in some sort creates, the value 
of his new acquisitions. Mr. Bryan has, per. 
haps, no equal as a discoverer of valuable 
pictures. owing that Mr. B. intended to 
transport his collection to the United States, 
and to make it there the modest but valuable 
commencement of a National Gallery of 
Paintings for the encouragement of the Fine 
Arts, 73 ais long desired to notice in my let- 
ters to the Intelligencer his laudable efforts, 
success, and purpose, and have only refrained 
from the consciousness of my own incom- 
petency to do the subject justice. Fortu- 
nately, a French critic and writer of distine- 
tion has just come to my aid. M. A. 
Michiels, whose reputation and career as a 
literary man afford ample guaranty of his 
competency, has lately published a long 
notice of Mr. Bryan and his pictures. I send 
to-day a translation of the greater portion of 
his article, satisfied that, as we have to-day 
no political news of importance, the portion 
of your columns devoted to the Paris corres- 

ndence will be thus acceptably occupied. 

- Michiels says: 

“True amateurs being rare, they should be 
held in great esteem, and be encouraged in 
their efforts ; for they are often the pioneers 
of historians and critics. Studying the works 
which they possess or wish to acquire with 
the perseverance of an impassioned taste, 
they discover their origin in tracing (by the 
aid of catalogues) their different vicissitudes, 
and in showing their respective merits and 
affinities. Many important works have been 
saved by amateurs from destruction ; many 
others owe to them their present celebrity. 
Several public galleries, especially the ‘ Na- 
tional Gallery’ in London, were formerly pr- 
vate Aneprapere. nileetit , dette 

- years have ela) since a distin- 

ished ‘Msddlot Seusdans project of ren- 

ering to his country the same service whic) 
M. Angerstein rendered to the capital of 
Eng The inhabitants of the United 
States hardly know the celebrated painters 
except by reputation ; they lack the works of 
the great masters to exercise the taste and 
practice the eye, and to give just and precise 
ideas. 


«“ Mr. Jefferson Bryan has resolved to put 
an end to this lamentable —_ of — 
He has imposed upon himself the mission 
collect together, by dint of time and patience, 
a certain number of characteristic paintings, 
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of which may be useful to the | 
peo At of his country, and serve to 
et a class of connoisseurs. He hopes that 
this first collection, increasing little by little 
in value by successive purchases, may be- 
come the nucleus of a transatlantic museum. 
It was a noble project, certainly, but, like all 
enterprises, was attended by enormous 
Colton The first was in the fortune of 
Mr. Bryan, which is not large, and does not 
therefore enable him to compete at the sales 
with rich amateurs ; he cannot contend with 
them for the acquisition of celebrated works 
which are sold at fabulous prices. But, on 
the other hand, he was convinced that preju- 
dice and ignorance exaggerate the worth of 
certain works, while they unjustly depreciated 
others of the greatest merit. He arranged 
his plans accordingly. Leaving the crowd 
of purchasers to precipitate themselves into 
the traps of picture-dealers, or to follow the 
jnfatuations of public opinion, he has judged 
every work by its own merits. His only 
guides have been his taste and his knowledge ; 
and all ordinary influences have been defeated 
by his intelligence and firmness. Many 
valuable paintings have thus become the 
recompense of his enlightened efforts rather 
than the eonquests of his purse. 

“Mr. Bryan also knew that a large num- | 
ber of paintings had lost their primitive | 
appearance at the hands of restorers. They 
have been subjected-to the caprices of so 
many different possessors that often scarcely 
a tenth part of the original work remains visi- 
ble. One has concealed some detail ; another 
has added something; a third has made some 
modification ; so that every part of the work 
has been changed, like the timbers of the 
Delian ship. 

“ But beneath all these unskilful coatings 
the true painting still exists; it is only neces- 
sary to remove the deceptive layers by which 
it is concealed. Now, in this difficult opera- 
tion Mr. Bryan excels. He is acquainted 
with a process by which he reduces all the 
superimposed colors to dust, so effectually 
that he finishes by finding himself in presence 
of the origi icture. It is unnecessary to 
say that this original is generally far superior 
to the false coating which overlaid it. Hav- 
ing purchased an apparently mediocre or bad 
painting, Mr. Bryan finds himself the posses- | 
sor of an excellent or a remarkable one. | 
This is clearly a gain. Art profits by such a 
work not less than the person who accom- 
plishes it: important pictures, snrouded in a 
veritable winding-sheet, and which seemed 
likely to remain there for ever, are restored 
to life. Mr. Bryan has accomplished a kind 
of resurrection. 

“The most difficult thing in this work of 
research is on examining a painting to deter- 
mine the probable value of the portion which | 
1s invisible. The bases of induction are fur- | 
nished by certain touches which remain pure ; | 
the sagacity of the judge follows this clue as 
the hunter follows a track. Without doubt 
he may get on the wrong scent, but he may 
also arrive at an unhoped-for result. On 
many occasions Mr. Bryan has indulged in 
vain hopes; he does not pretend to be infalli- 
ble. In the beginning, especially, he was often 
deceived. Since then he has been deceived 
less and less. Purchasing, then, sometimes 
Works not restored, sometimes works hidden 
, _Tepeated layers of clumsy restora- 
tion, which he removes, he has made at last 


ee remarkable collection. Never 








sing sight of his original plan, Mr. Bryan | 


has been guided in his choice by historical 
considerations. He has sought less to ac- 
quire several interesting works by the same 
master than to procure one painting by each, 
of a nature adapted to render the artist’s 
peculiar manner intelligible to persons but 
little familiar with the different styles. He 
has, for example, twenty works by the early 
Italian painters, composing a series from 
Guido of Sienna to Perugino. We specify 
only the most important. 

“ First, there is a Virern, by Guido, bear- 
ing on her knees the infant Christ, adored by 
four saints. The attitudes are still stiff, but 
they “ea already a great observation of 
nature. he coloring, fine and intense, is 
not wanting in analogy with the school of 
Bruges, although it is evidently clearer. It 
would be impossible to explain the beauty 
of the drapery, unless we knew the Byzan- 
tine artists throughout the middle ages 
adhered to the ancient traditions in all that 
concerned the arrangement of costume. 
This picture formerly belonged to M. Artaud 
de Montor; it is mentioned by Gault de 
Saint Germain as one of the works which 
best illustrate the style of the master. 

Mr. Bryan possesses a curious painting by 
De Giotto, representing the preparations for 
a tournament. In the centre, Fame, standing 
on a globe, holds in one hand a sword, and 
in the other a statuette of Cupid shooting 
an arrow. From the globe are seen to issue 


y | trampets—the sonorous emblems of glory. 


About the frivolous goddess of Fame appear 
knights, mounted on their steeds, who raise 
the hand in the act of taking oath; these 
represent the various populations of Italy, of 
which they wear the costumes, especially the 
coiffure. This picture, rudely painted, and 
devoid of harmony, is nevertheless one of 
those cited by Gault de Saint Germain as 
being adapted to serve as a type. The 
horses show that the artist had not studied 
nature very closely ; and the landscape, also, 
is more fantastic than real. Of this old 
school we may also mention two panel-pic- 
tures by Simone Memmi, well worthy of 
attention. One represents the last judgment. 
Christ with the crucifixion-nimbus and a 
glory, surrounded with cherubim, appears in 
a heaven of gold. Above him two angels 
sound the trumpet; below, the Virgin and 
St. John kneel on the ground where the 
cross is being raised; two angels are con- 
templating the cross. At the left, the elect, 
wearing crowns of gold, mount towards the 
heaven under the protection of an angel of 
mercy ; at the right the damned, all covered 
with blood, are delivered over to demons by 
the l of divine wrath. Jesus himself has 
a terrible expression. Michael Angelo was 
not the first, then, to give to him this menac- 
ing aspect. The general coloring of the pic- 


| ture pleases the eye by its extreme delicacy ; 


the Virgin and St. John by the beauty of 
art: th 1 he V 
“The other panel represents the Virgi 

Mary and her Divine Son, surrounded bp ie 
angels. One of the angels presents to 
Christ a little bird, and the charming infant 
extends the hand to receive it. The heads, 
replete with elegance, are animated by a 
pious expression which recalls the fine days 
of Christianity ; the epoch when by its poesy 
it enlivened the monuments of architecture 
and the works of the painter, the heart of 
the simple-minded and the intellect of great 
men. 

“Italian art advanced little by little mean- 











while towards perfection; it was no longer 
removed more than a step from it. Then 
appeared one of those precursors who are 
the harbingers of genius. Perugino was 
certainly not a man of feeble resources. He 
possessed true originality, and in the regions 
of the ideal raised himself to a high position. 
His disciple Raphael was so much indebted 
to him that he could claim a portion of his 
glory. 

“Of this master—so gifted as to be able 
to produce such a pupil—Mr. Bryan has had 
the fortune to find a capital painting. It 
bears the date of 1509, and represents the 
adoration of the infant Jesus. The mother 
of the Saviour, St. John the Baptist, St. 
Jerome, St. Joseph, St. Michael, and Pope 
Julius IT. are on their kness before the Mes- 
siah. Three little angels, also on their 
knees, bear the crown of thorns, the nails, 
and the cross—emblems of the crucifixion 
which the new-born was to suffer. The 
Christ is exquisite; his head, at the same 
time simple and intelligent, is extremely like 
that of the little Jesus which is admired in 
the painting by the same artist, now in the 
Louvre, after having decorated the gallery of 
the King of Holland. St. Michael strikes 
the spectator by his noble contour and his 
martial air. St. John is indeed the meagre 
Prophet of the Desert—the ascetic living on 
locusts. In the upper part of the picture 
three angels play on various instruments. 
What give importance to this work are on 
the one hand its large dimensions, and on the 
other its perfect state of preservation. In 
the back ground are seen the capitol, symbol 
of Roman power, and the vast ruins of the 
Colisseum. 

“Montagna, a contemporary of Pietro 
Vanueci, who had not so much influence, but 
exhibited a talent nearly as great, figures 
also in the collection of Mr. Bryan. A 
painting full of expression and character 
shows us Jesus on the Cross between two 
thieves. Christ has a grandeur even in his 
attitude which few painters have been able 
to give him ; the repentant thief is also grave 
and worthy. The whole painting bears the 
imprint of a severe imagination. The color- 
ing is sombre, the positions are distinguished 
by an air of majesty. It is seen that at the 
commencement of his career the artist had 
made an obstinate study of the ancients. 
Near the cross the Virgin falls in a swoon, 
and soldiers play with the mantle of the 
Redeemer. ‘I'wo cuirasses and a portion of 
the drapery are gilt; lines of gold are also 
seen on the costumes for the purpose of 
delineating the folds. We mention these 
details beeause they indicate the primitive 
epoch when the painting was executed, and 
show the manner in which the artists passed 
from the use of gold as a ground-work to a 
complete abandon in the employment of that 
metal. 

“Two paintings which Mr. Bryan believes 
to have been composed by Raphael during 
his youth introduce us to the grand epoch. 
One represents the nativity of Christ; the 
other his resurrection. A religious serenity 
and an elegant simplicity recall the style of 
the great master. 

“One of the most fortunate acquisitions of 
this able connoisseur is a sketch, glowing with 
all the grace of the talent of Corregio. It is 
the celebrated painting (reduced) of Christ 
on the knees of his mother, worshipped by 
Sainte Madeleine and by St. Jerome—a 
painting which is found at Parma, and which 
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has been engraved in a superior manner by 
Annibal Caracci and Robert Strange. The 
work is so perfectly executed that not many 
inters could have given to it a higher finish. 
t will be remembered that Mary Magdalen 
kisses one of the feet of Christ with a pro- 
found emotion, which communicates itself to 
the spectator. Never have the ecstacy of 
piety and the intoxication of religious affee- 
tion been better rendered. The countenance 
of the Magdalen appears to me even more 
expressive on the small canvass than the 
large—at least if we may judge from the 
engravings ; but this is not at all surprising, 
as the first form which artists give to their 
ideas is generally distinguished as well by 
vivacity as by truthfulness of feeling. The 
divine ehild has the benevolent sweetness 
and St. Jerome the noble attitude, the sedate 
head, and the athletic form of the painting 
at Parma. The absent lion and some other 
differences enable us to follow the conception 
of the master from its origin to its complete 
development; a copyist would not have 
wished to alter the composition. Mr. Bryan 
purchased the painting at the sale of Mar- 
shal Sebastiani. 

“ By the side of this little chef d@ouvre 
may placed the painting of ‘St. Paul 
being carried to ene *—a magnificent 
work by Dominichino. Three angels of dif- 
ferent ages bear the interpretation of the 
Divine will; one in the form of an infant, 
the second of a young boy, the third of a 
youth. The Minister of the Lord raises his 
hands towards Heaven, which he regards 
with an —— of fervid hope. How he 
seeks to discover the first rays of eternal 
light! How he longs after the moment 
when he shall appear before God! What 
enthusiasm animates his countenance! I 
doubt if the fervency of bope could be bet- 
ter expressed. The little angel has the bril- 
liant eyes and the expressive countenance 
which the master knew so well how to paint. 
The picture is certainly not inferior to those 
which are admired in the long gallery of the 
Louvre. The angel of the second age 
charms the eye by a grace and ease of posi- 
tion extremely remarkable; in his counten- 
ance glow the veneration and love which are 
inspired in him by the apostle. The whole 
of this group appears really to be mounting 
in the air. Mr. Bryan had the good taste to 
acquire this painting at the sale of M. For- 
bin Janson. 

“He also possesses a work of another 
character, but which I do not find inferior. 
It is an allegorie painting by Proudhon, in 
which the talent of the painter makes one 
forget that emblems are in general cold and 
wearisome. The subject is ‘ France triumph- 
ant.’ She is placed above Time and Revo- 
lutions, the former being represented by 
three infernal sisters, the latter by Saturn 
devouring his children. An Angel placed at 
the right holds in her hand a circle which 
France points at with her finger as the 
emblem of Eternity. Above, two women— 
two geniuses, without doubt—bear two 
branches of laurel, forming a kind of glory ; 
soaring still higher appears Victory with a 
crown in her hand. Such a composition has 
no dramatic interest, but possesses only the 
charm of being picturesque. As a compen- 
sation the painting in reference has every 
desirable charm. The types of the women 
are of exquisite beauty, and of a taste 
thoroughly original. Benevolence, thought- 


fulness, and a shade of melancholy give to 





them a character at once delicate and ele- 
vated. The features also have a rare deli- 
eacy, and the manner in which the light is 

adds to the fascination. As for 
the attitudes, nothing could be more easy 
and graceful or of greater artistic ability, for 
the painter has attempted, and with most sig- 
nal success, the most perilous foreshortenings. 
It is a — Perhaps there is no 
work of Proudhon which conveys so high 
an idea of his talent. 

“ But if I should deseribe the whole col- 
lection of Mr. Bryan thus in detail my article 
would never end. I must confine myself, 
then, to brief allusions to the other paintings, 
and even pass by a good number of them 
without notice : 

“A head by Greuse merits particular 
attention. It is that of a woman in distress ; 
her hair is dishevelled and her eyes turned 
towards Heaven in the exaltation of grief. 

“We must also admire a portrait, by the 
same artist, of the Duke of Choiseul, who 
was his patron. The features are very 
coarse and the lips thick, but the physiog- 
nomy is agreeable and full of kindness. A 
face could not be nted to the spectator 
in a manner more life-like and natural. The 
drapery is of a fineness which is not gene- 
rally found in the works of this master. 

“Let us also notice a St. Catherine, in 
bust, by Rubens. Her dress of white satin, 
her mantle, her light hair, and her rosy 
complexion form one of those combinations 
of color, at once vivid and harmonious, 
which were sought after by the genius of 
this great man. The repulsive coarseness of 
the hands leads to the belief that it is a por- 
trait, and that the faithful painter had copied 
in this respect from the original. 

“The portrait of a Knight of the Golden 
Fleece is not less valuable. It is entitled, in 
the work of this celebrated master, ‘The 
man with the collar; and in fact the knight 
is represented with an immense ruffle. This 
huge bony head exhibits a character upright 
and benevolent, but a mind somewhat simple. 

*A landseape by the same artist, repre- 
sents a delightful view; sheep drink at a rus- 
tic fountain situated at the corner of a 
forest; a shepherd is near at hand, and a 
spring sparkles in the distance. 

“ Let us not forget the horses, oxen, and 

oats in a pasture, painted by Adrien Van de 
Volde. This is a work of exquisite finish, 
like all the productions of this artist, who is 
never negligent. 

“We conclude by mentioning a Diana, 
Huntress, by Largilhére ; a bust by Vandyke 
representing a woman a Cupid ; a por- 
trait by Peter Lely; several Teniers, and one 
Hoffman. This last represents a rustic mill ; 
large bending trees shade the banks of a 
stream where a peasant is seen angling. 
This sylvan stream makes one dream of soli- 
tude. 

“Finally, Mr. Bryan purchased four pic- 
tures at the sale of M. Quedeville; the two 
landseapes by the brothers Valkenborgh—so 
rare have been the works of these artists— 
are real curosities. The the way 
for the great school of. tch landscape 
painters who have eclipsed them. The his- 
torian must not be so ungrateful as the pub- 
lic. 

“Let us hope that Americans will appre- 
ciate to the full extent the services which 
have been rendered to them by one of their 
countrymen after ten years of fatigue, 
expense, and research.” 





A ROMANTIC TALE OF A YOUNG PRuSsgi,x 
OFFICER. 

[From the Paris Correspondence of the London Atlas} 
An amusing story, fresh from head quarters, 
has caused, it is said, great dissension amone 
the ladies of the government. The disap, 
pearance of “the young Prussian officer ” 
(for we Parisian knew him by no 
other name), without any ostensible cayse_ 
his absence from the review and from the 
balls where for many fair ladies he was 
reckoned upon as the great attraction—hay. 
given rise to many speculations; but the 
truth has at last been revealed by chattering 
tongues, and whispered amongst the higher 
classes with so much secresy that everybody 
knows it. The young Prussian officer, jt 
was supposed at first, had come amongst us 
for the sole purpose of exhibiting the richness 
of his costume, and the poverty of our lap. 

which could find no words to describe 

is many perfections. He was, indeed, q 
gifted creature. His figure magnificent, his 
features pope his uniform snow white 
and gold, his helmet of solid silver with an 
aigrette of virgin gold—his vest was em. 
broidered in precious stones of great value, 
and his sword hilt flashed with tantalising 
brilliancy ; and yet, such is the power of as. 
sociation, that amid all this, nothing was ob- 
served by our fair dames but the long tail of 
horse hair which depended from his helmet, 
and which the uninitiated very likely thought 
the sole blemish of his rich costume ; but it 
was, nevertheless, to this tail alone that was 
attached the whole interest of the “young 
Prussian officer.” It appears that he owed 
his exile from the Court of Berlin, and, con- 
sequently, his visit to us, to the story which 
has got abroad concerning this very tail, and 
which—as the antiquaries say when speaking 
of an interesting legend concerning their 
mouldy old relies—*runs as follows :’— 
The young officer had attracted the attention 
of a fair relative of his Sovereign, a crime 
which Frederic the Great punished with such 
cruelty in the case of Trenck, and the youth 
was consequently warned by friends and 
watched by enemies for some time with un- 
ceasing vigilance. For some time also did 
the lovers act with the greatest prudence, 
and it began to be supposed that a secret 
marriage might perhaps be the reward of his 
constancy, when one day it pleased his 
Majesty the King of Prussia to imitate the 
Prince President of France and give a grand 
review. It so happened that the Palace 
where dwelt the enamored Princess was 
situated on the Platz where was stationed 
the regiment of the young Prussian officer. 
The heat was great, the hours were long— 
the handkerchief waved invitingly from the 
Princess’s balcony, and, unable to resist the 
temptation, the young Prussian officer dis- 
mounted and rushed up the stairs of the 
Palace, intending but to remain a moment. 
The King was 20t yet at the head of the line 
—there would be plenty of time for a short 
interview—besides, the trumpet would give 
notice of the King’s approach, and no harm 
could possibly arise. the trumpet did 
sound sure enough, onee, twice, and thrice, 
as the King rode down the lines, pausing ‘0 
compliment the officers and to inspect the 
men, and still the young Prussian officer re- 
mained in the lady's boudoir, forgetful of all 
save of her presence and of his own delight 
Presently, however, a sound more terrific at 
that moment then awoke him from his 
dream, the sound of the clarions beneath the 
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windows of the very room where he was sit- 
ting, own battalion to horse 
on the of the King. He started 
ja bog terror, and in so doing upset the small 


was inablaze. The officer gazed upon it 
in stupor, it was to the very stump, 
nothing remained of t so na: flowing 
tail but a wisp of frizzled hairs, and a some- 
what unsavory smell. His despair was at 
its height when the second summons sound- 
ed with insulting distinctness. To appear 
before his sovereign, so precise, so particular 
in military matters, was not to be thought of; 
he saw dishonor, dismissal, perhaps death 
itself, staring him in the face, if he remained 
thus ed where wher aie - 
denly his despair was c to joy—the 
mee Bey wn tol rushed from the anak on 
the accident, re-appeared breathless and ex- 
cited, holding in one hand a tail of more 
ebony hue, of more silky texture than the 
one destroyed, and in the other the scissors 
with which she had perpetrated the work of 
spoliation upon her own fair head. To 
attach the flowing appendage to the crest of 
the helmet, to replace the accoutrements of 
her lover in order was the work of a mo- 
ment, and before the third summons had 
sounded the youth was sitting firm and erect 
upon his saddle at the head of his detach- 
ment, looking calm and quiet as the rest, 
while his heart was fluttering with uncon- 
trolled delight. The story got abroad at the 
court of Prussia, it even reached us here 
long before the young soldier had arrived, 
and has already formed the subject of one or 
two nouvellettes by our best authors, and in 
short it reached the ears of the King, who 
immediately gave orders that the young man 
should travel for a while; but with that 
paternal goodness for which the Prussian 
monarchs have _— ey oy ae en- 
co the culprit to ~-ho at his case 
cate taken into Pees ma and that 
some compromise might be made—in short, 
that if his behavior should be satisfactory, he 
might not only obtain his pardon, but the full 
realization of all his hopes in a union with 
the Princess. It was under these circum- 
stances that he arrived here, never i 
of the treachery of man or the craft an 
cruelty of woman. Here he was of course 
féted, courted, and admired, and, above all, 
flattered into belief of his own absolute per- 
fection by the never-failing, eternal, diaboli- 
cal, little uise de C——, who seems born 
for the mi of all mankind; and some 
little time ago at one of the soirées régence, 
which she gives now and then at her house 
in honor of >ygone days, the young man was 
lured on by the roués and dames damnées of 
which her society is composed, to allow his 
champagne to speak freely of the Princess, 
and to relate all the souvenirs of her Royal 
Highness, which it formed in the brain of the 
youth upon mounting there. The result 
may be conceived, but not the catastro 
Which startled the whole world admitted to 
the seeret, and none more so than the unfor- 
tunate youth himself. The conversation of 
the young man, the secrets revealed by the 
were of course all duly reported 
to the embassy, whence they soon 
found their way to the court of Berlin; and 





the consequence of it all was the receipt a 
fortnight ago of a packet, containing not a 
reprieve from the Commander-in-Chief—not a 
dismissal from his Majesty’s service—not a 
summons to appear before a military tribunal 
—no, nothing of all this ;—the packet cou- 
tained naught but one of those knobs or 
bristly stumps of silk net-work, upon which 
are mounted those lovely soul-enthralling 
braids which bind the brows of our young | 
beauties, and inspire the poet when he is | 
himself very youthful with some of his | 
choicest similes. A few lines from the | 
Princess accompanied it, and bestowed upon | 
the young Prussian officer his formal dismis- 
sal, and expressed the pleasure she experi- 
enced in being able to send him the remain- | 
ing portion of the chignon of which she had | 
deprived herself on the day of the review. | 





—Athenaum. 





* Her march is swift, but the way is far 
To the goa) where conflicts cease: 
For wide is the search and long the war 
That must work the world’s release. 
But strength and cheer to the humblest hand— 
To the feeblest step in that van-ward band 
Who have won such conquests for our land 
In the battle-fields uf peace!” 


Frances Brown. 


DeatH oF AN Eminent Scutrrorn—One of 


the first of the French sculptors, Pradier, 


whose works in the Tuileries Garden, at Ver- 
sailles, in the Madelaine Church, ce., early 
attract the attention of travellers in France, 
died recently, at a small village in the neigh- 
borhood of Paris. He was a Swiss by birth, 
having been born at Geneva in the year 1792, 
but he was brought to France while a child, 
and afterwards became a citizen. Lemot was 
his instructor in the art, and on the death of 
his master, in 1827, he was elected to the 
vacant seat in the Academy of the Fine Arts. 


She added ironically that the “ tale of that | Pradier was more celebrated for the fertilit of 


adventure—or the adventures of that tail, 
rather—having been so often told, must now 
be somewhat ancient, and therefore she sent 
him the sequel, which she had hitherto kept 
secret from himself. She hoped he would 
feel no disappointment, as he had had all the 
pleasure and pride of the adventure, and 
surely could not be angry merely because she 
herself had not had the pain and privation of 
despoiling her own head.” The young man 
has disappeared no one knows whither. The 
lesson is a cruel one, and shows that a lover 
may commit with impunity everything but an 





indiscretion ; meanwhile, an ugly story has | 
got about concerning the Marquise de C 





>| 


and her connivance with, nay, even her bri- | 


bery by, the court of Prussia. The moral of 
the tale, therefore, as you will see, concerns 
no one but the barbers—that respected class 
alone being, after all, the only one benefited 
by the romantic adventure of “the young 
Prussian officer.” 





VARIETIES. 


ANCIENT AND MODERN ENGLAND. 


We heard a sage of our England say, 
* She is strong by forge and loom ; 
But where will the soul of the elder day 
In these trading times find room— 
The soul that gotten our land renown 
By the patriot’s sword and the martyr’s crown? 


“ Banner and battle-flag are furled, 
Glory and valor wane; 
We have come to the work-day of the world, 
To the times of toil and gain. 
The and the symbol lose their hold ; 
Our 8 are strong, but our hearts are cold, 
For faith hath come to the bought and sold, 
It is only these that reign. 


“Our 68 and our children’s pla’ 
Pure. ert shop and ochook 


Ww husks of knowledge dry and dead— 
With the strife for gold and the cry for bread. 


ey ben and Prana in our crowded marts— 
8 our ng ways, 
But men must seek in the crafteman’s arts 
Papell. at and re aed >: + 
are 

To the haste and the trader’s thought; 
For life with the din of wheels is fraught, 

And again the iron sways.” 
that 


| 
| 


gods that from eldest 
oe . 
conquered time 

roken the bars mane 
won for our human freedom place 

From life’s dusty wants and dowers, 


‘i 


Have pined away in the wish to see 
The things that we have seen, 


| 











his genius than for the beauty or power of his 
execution. His works have all that neat and 
elegant external finish which the French artist 
knows how to give, and were not deficient in 
passion or sentiment. The most striking of 
them were the Prometheus, near the south- 
western gate of the Tuileries, and a Phidias, 
not far from the eastern fountain—both large 
and commanding figures; the four colossal 
images of Fame on the Are de I’Etoile; the 
comic and tragic muse of the monument to 
Moliére ; the twelve colossal Victories of the 
Dome des Invalides ; and the three Graces at 
the splendid palace of Versailles. Besides 
these, Pradier executed a large number of 
statues, bas-reliefs, groups in bronze, busts, 
and plaster casts. The fine figure of Industry, 
on the Bourse, was his; as also the statue of 
Rousseau at Geneva, and the Cassandra, at the 
City of Nismes. At the time of his death he 
was modelling a Spartan soldier dying, and a 
Cupid and Psyche, but neither of them was 
finished. A Sappho, in the Exposition of 1852, 
was his latest work. His departure leaves M. 
Glesinger, the son-in-law of Madame Dude- 
vant (better known as “George Sand”), at the 
head of the French School of Seulpture.— 
Evening Post. 








LITERARY INTELLIGENCE. 
AMERICAN. 

Messrs. Cornisu, Lamport & Co., No. 8 Park- 
os New York, have just published “The 
‘apoleon Dynasty; or, A History of the Bona- 
parte Family,” by the Berkeley Men. 8vo., 
624 pp. Illustrated with twenty-two fine Por- 
traits. Price $2 50. The putilishers say this 
is one of the most valuable and interesting his- 
torical works ever published in this country. 


| It contains twenty-two distinct biographies of 


members of the illustrious Bonaparte family, 
written in a style of glowing and attractive 
eloquence, and presents clearly to the mind 
some of the most exciting events in the world’s 
history. 

Messrs. Cartton & Puriups, No. 200 Mul- 
at (the Methodist Book Concern), 
oy ish the Prospectus of a new magazine, to 

commenced this month. “The National 
Magazine,” monthly, will be devoted to Lite- 
rature, Art, Religion and General Intelligence. 
Terms, $2 per annum. 

Svccrssrut Avruorsum.—We understand 
that Mrs. H. B. Stowe received yesterday from 
her publishers, Messrs. Jewerr & Co., the sum 
of Ten Thousand Three Hundred Dollars, as 
her copyright premium on three months’ sales 
of Uncle Tom's Cabin. We believe that this is 
the largest sum of money ever received by any 
author, cither American or European, from the 
actual sales of a single work in so short a pe- 
riod of time.—Boston Traveller. 

This work has also appeared in several edi- 


tions in London, and is to be issued by one 
House in penny numbers, with illustrations. 
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We have not before stated that the new | French of “The History of the Painters of all 


Library edition of the Waverley Novels, 
lished by Messrs, A. & C. Black, 


pub- | Nations,” has been commenced in London wi 
Edinburgh, the Life of Murillo, The work comprises 


will be sold here by Messrs. Lrrrie & Brown, seven schools, with portraits of the artists, and 
at the low price of $1 50 per volume. The | specimens of their works 


second volume is just ready. 

Messrs Banos, Broruer 4 Co. have received 
several new volumes of Mr. Bouy’s books, 
namely, ‘“ Vasari,” 


| 


Treatises ;” “Ovid's Heroides;” “Rome in the | 


19th Century,” vol. 1. The 
new book published in the Llustrated London 
Libgary series. 


essrs. Parnney & Co., Buffalo, have in pre- ris, that in 1848, when Louis 


Hawrnorne’s new book, “The Blithedals 
Romance,” published this week by Messrs. 
Tickyor, Reep & Fretps, Boston, is p Boe nga 


vol. 5; “Bridgewater | published in London, from an advance copy, 


y Messrs. Cuarman & Hatt. Phe style is 2 


also have the | vols. post 8vo. 


A correspondent of the London Atheneum 
says of the Soult pictures recently sold in Pa- 


ilippe was 


paration, L. “Country Rambles; or the Jour- dethroned, and Ledru Rollin reigned, and ap- 
nal of an English Naturalist ;” with notes and | propriation became the order of the day, the 


additions, by the author of “Rural Hours.” 
12mo., illustrated. IL. “The Irving Gift,” a 
selection of choice gems of moderate length, by 


old Marshal had his pictures removed to Brus- 
sels, and stored in a stable there; and many 
of them were offered to the English govern- 


Washington Irving, of which the preface says, | ment and wealthy collectors at very low 


“The reader will here find in the writings of 
an acknowledged model of elegant and enter- 


rices, without success. The Titian mi ht then 
ave been had for £1200; the Murillo for £6000 


taining English, a most desirable substitute for | (it brought at auction, as has been stated, 


the numerous Gift Books and Annuals.” 


Ill. “The Life of Gen. Gorgey, Successor in 


Command of the Hungarian Army to Kossuth,” | M. Veron leaves the direction of the Constitu- | Woodbu 


by himself. 1 vol. 12mo., illustrated. IV. 
‘Ethan Allen and his Times,” 12mo., illustrat- 
ed. V. “The Emperor Nicholas, and Life in 
Russia,” 12mo., illustrated. VI. “ Voyage and 
Travels in Europe, &c.,” 12mo., illustrated. 

Messrs. Purnney & Co. have recently 
lished “ Kossuth and his General-, with Lives, 
Histories and Speeches,” edited by the Hon. 
H..J. Raymoyp. This work has rece ved the 
favorable notice of the Jndependent, Recorder, 
Evangelist, &e. They publish to-day, July 17, 
“ Louis Napoleon and his Times,” by the author 
of “ Kossuth and his Generals.” 1 vol. 12mo., 
illustrated. Containiug, besides the eventful 
life of the Prince-President, notices of and ex- 
tracts from his works—History of the Bona- 
parte family, and sketches of the distinguished 
contemporaries of Louis Napoleon, among 
whom are Louis Philippe, Cavaignac, Thiers, 
Lamartine, Guizot, and others—and a summary 
of the history of France for the last hundred 
years. The work will be illustrated by a 
superior mezzotint portrait of Louis Napoleon, 
by Sartain, and portraits of Gen. Cavaignac 
and Queen Hortense, with autographs. 

Messrs. Parry & Co., of London, have opened 
a Commission House at No. 129 William street, 
for the sale by order of English books, English 
and French fancy stationery, artists’ colors, 
binders’ muslins, ivory and leather goods, 

hments, prints, pens, &e. Messrs. P. & Co. 
rave been long established in London, and 
they have secured the ageney of some of the 
best English publishers and manufacturers, 

Volumes 6 and 7 of the Works of John 
Adams are preparing for early publication by 
Messrs. Lirrix, Brown & Co. 

The same publishers announce “Corres- 
pondence of the Revolution; being Letters 
from Eminent Men to George Washington, 
from the time of his taking Command of the 
American Army, to the End of his Life, se- 
lected from the Original Manuscripts in the 
Washington Papers.” Edited by Jared Sparks, 
4 vols, 8vo. 

A Washington Correspondent of the Phila- 
delphia Inquirer says: “It is, perhaps, not 
generally known, that Mr, Cray, upon his 
retirement from the State De ext, at the 
close of John Quincey Adams’s administration, 
confided to Gen. Jesup all the original manu- 
scripts and rough d which he had written 
while Secretary of State. These were to be 
used after his death in justice to his memory, 
in case the calumnies should be revived, that 
although he spoke well, he eould not write. 
The manuscripts are very voluminous, filling a 
large trunk and a box.” 

FOREIGN, 
The publicat’on of a translation from the 


| 


ub- | 





It | £23,440); and the Supper San Diego, which 
will be handsomely bound and illustrated. | sold for £3,500, was off 


ered at £3000. 
The Paris correspondent of Le Phare says 


tionnel, placing for adjudication his part 
ownership in the paper. His salary or reve- 
nue from the paper amounted to 48,000 franes 
a year, not naming the influence of the posi- 
tion. 


LIST OF BOOKS PUBLISHED IN THE UNITED STATES 
FROM JULY Ist To JuLY 121TH. 


AMERICAN BOOKS, 

Abbott (J. S.C.)—The Mother at Home. New edition, 
with Engravings. 18mo. pp. 303 (Hapers). 

Abbott (Jacob)—Marco Paul’s Voyages and Travels. 
Maine—Vermont. 18mo. pp 191, {Barpersh, 

American Journal of Medical Sciences July. Edited 
by Hays. 8vo. xin, Blanchard & 

Cousin Agnes’s Story.—The Boys and Girls of Chester. 
18mo. pp. 76 (D. Fanshaw). 





Jury 17, 52 





Martin (The Rev. H.)—Pictorial Guide to the 
Cave, Kentucky. “12mo. pp. 116 (Stringer Mammoth 


). 
= (Brantz vert and Penn; or, the 
viland America, as Giscioet of 
the Vania; a dis. 
@ Historical So. 


Li 
Pen 
dey, AUS ee be tn aie 
v 
4 (Bie Re. IN. OF gt See: 


ote ars te 
(Boston, Li town & Co.). : aaa 
Simmons (J. W.j—The Greek Girl. A Tale 


pp. 143 (Boston, Munroe & Co. 
Tappan (H P.)—A Le: from the New Worl to the Old, 


3 ie: bar hy the Good and Eyi/ 
in 2 vols. 12mo. pp. 304 {p- Seren & Co), 
The ops 4 of Someones in the United States. gyo, 
Cy 
78 har! 
Hale. Vol. 1, 8vo. 4 io 
(W. .)— 


(Boston, Redding & Co.), 
Shorter Course with the German 
Language. 12mo. pp. 230 (Leavitt & Allen). 


REPRINTS. 
Moodie ate oy in the Bush; or, Life in Canada. 
utnam 


2 parts, 2u1, 5 
Niebuhr (B''G)-_Lectures yen History, from the 
Earliest Times: comp’ the Asiatic, Egyptian, 
Greek, Mneocerien tae Nations. 3 vols 
8vo. pe. 1676 (Philadelphia, Blanchard & Lea), 
Roe (A. ‘Time and ‘Tide: or, Strive and Win. 12mo, 
pp. 243 (D. Appleton & 
w (T. B. tlines 


Co.). 
Sha of English Literature, with a 


Literature, oy H. T. Tuckerman. 
12mo. pp. 489 LA morvee 31 & Lea). 
Taylor i sanc).—Physical Theory of Another Life. 12mo. 
wr. W. Gowans). 
arren (S. C.)—The of a London Physician. 2 
Series. 8vo. pp. 108 (P iphia, Peterson). 


in two Can. 





New Book by Hawthorne. 





THE BLITHEDALE ROMANCE. 


BY NATHANIEL HAWTHORNE, 


Author of “The Scarlet Letter,” “House of Seven Gables,” ce., &e., de. 
One Volume I6mo. Price 75 cents. 


TICKNOR, REED, AND FIELDS, Pusttsners. 


1385 WASHINGTON STREET, BOSTON. 





DAVIDSON'S 


A new work for the 


Vv 
able to follow the M 





3 DIAVOLO, 8 Pieces; AMILIE, 9 Pieces; 
FIDELIO, 5 Pieces. 


*,* A new Opera on the first of each Month. 
DAVIDSON'S ILLUSTRATED ORATORIOS. 


10 
4 “ 
DAVID DAVIDSON, 109 Nassau street, 
Agent for the United States; 
Broadway, J. W tioore Hand WP. Hazard, Philadel. 
wi 3; 2. . ° . 
hia Jen iinenes bs Co., eBook te Co, Foren) Nash 


Taylor & M Washington, 
eo ae 


Also order of all Booksellers. 





JOSEPH GILLOTT’S 


METALLIC PENS FOR ALl 
_. WRITERS. 
Manufacturer’s Warehouse, 


No. 91 Joun street, New York, 
rhea lee Bhat ae we known P: 


every description of writing, may always be 
which are offered to the Trade on rene. 


suitable 
and 





LABELS, 


with the same Names, Descriptions, and Designating Nu*- 
bers, as nis Pens, seek to impose on buyers! 





OBSERVE! 


Ns 
All Packages or Boxes of JOSEPH GILLOTT’S PED 
have a Fac-simile of his signature on the reverse side. 





